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LITBRATURB. 


SIR ROBERT GRANT’S SACRED POEMS. 


We copy the following from “ Sacred Poems by the late Sir Robert Grant,” 
published by his brother, Lord Glenelg. The sists are but twelve in ptr 
and would not {ill above three or four closely-printed pages of a magazine ; but 
they are made to occupy nearly forty pages of elegant type and paper, apparent- 
ly for presentation. Lord Glenelg says ‘“ Many of them have already appeared 
in print, either in periodical publication, or in collections of sacred poetry: but a 
few are now published for the first time.”” We are not aware of any other perio- 
dical publication than our own in which any of them originally appeared. ‘The 
first in the collection—the admirable hymn ‘‘ When gathering clouds”—was 
sent by the author for insertion in our volume of 1806, under the signature of 
E.—Y. D. R. ; and he sent an improved edition for our volume for 1812, under 
the same signature. The beautiful lines on the Litany, “Saviour, when in dust 
to Thee,” and we believe some others were inserted without signature. We 
have noticed the signature, because there is in our volume for 1806 another po- 
em with the above signature, entitled “To a friend gathering wild flowers,” 
which we pointed out to Lord Glenelg when he was collecting his brother’s pie- 
ces; but none of the family had ever seen the lines, and his Lordship has 
omitted them, either as thinking them apocryphal, or not particularly worth pre- 
serving. They are not equal to our departed correspondent’s other pieces ; tho’ 
the signature, which is specific, seems to determine them to his en, and they 
were inserted the very month after ‘“‘ When gathering clouds.” rd Glenelg 

es this last composition nearly as it appeared in our volume for 1812: 

ut some compilation of hymns, we believe, have the reading of 1806.— 
We are not sure that the following reading in the first copy was not the best : 


1806. 
When writhing on the bed of pain, 
I supplicate for rest in vain ; 
Sul, still my soul shall think of Thee, 
Thy bloody sweat and agony, 








1812, and reprint. 
Still He who once vouchsafed to bear 
The sickening anguish of despair, 
Shall sweetly soothe, shall gently dry 
The throbbing heart, the streamin~ ~¥¢. 


The following was probably altered to avoid an ambiguity ;— 


1806. 

Then bear me to that happier shore, 
Where thon chalt mark my tears no more. 
1812, and reprint. 

Then point to realms of cloudless day, 
And wipe the latest tear away. 


We have noticed these various readings to give the compilers of hymn-books 
their choice. We now proceed to copy a few pieces which we do not recollect 
having printed before. 





HOSANNA IN THE HIGHEST. 

From Olivet’s sequester’d seats, 
What sounds of transport spread ¢ 

What concourse moves through Salem’s streets, 
‘To Sion’s holy head? 

Behold Him there in lowliest guise 
The Saviour of mankind ! 

Triumphal shouts before him rise, 
And shouts reply behind : 

And, “ Strike,” they cry, “ your loudest string : 
He comes—Hosanna to our King !” 


Nor these alone, that present train, 
Their present King ador’d : 
An earlier and a later strain 
Extol! the self-same Lord. 
Obedient to his Father's will, 
He came—he lived, he died ; 
And gratulating voices sti!l 
Before and after cried, 
* All hail the prince of David’s line ! 
Hosanna to the Man divine! 


He came to earth: from eldest years, 
A long and bright array 

Of prophet bards and patriarch seers 
Proclaimed the glorious day : 

The light of heaven in every breast, 
Its fire on every lip, 

In tuneful chorus on they prest, 
A goodly fellowship : 

And still their pealing anthem ran, 

“‘ Hosanna to the Son of man ;” 


He came to earth, through life he past 
A man of griefs ; and lo, 

A noble army following fast 
His track of pain and woe : 

All deck’d with palms, and strangely bright, 
That suffering host appears ; . 

And stainless are their robes of white, 
Though steeped in blood and tears ; 

And sweet their martyr anthem flows, 

“‘ Hosanna to the Man of woes '” 


From ages past descends the lay 
To ages yet to be, 

Till far its echoes roll away 
Into eternity. e 

But oh! while saints and angels high 
Thy final triumph share, 

Amidst thy followers, Lord, shall I, 
Though last and meanest there, 

Receive a place, and feebly raise 

A faint hosanna to thy praise? 

PSALM XLIX 

With musings sad my spirit teems, 
My harp is strung to saddest themes ; 
O mortal, hear its notes complain, 
Nor shun a dark but faithful strain, 
Whose simple length, tho’ short, shall span 
The mournful history of man 


How oft, with dreams of pomp elate, 
The rich upholds his haughty state, 
With eager fondness counts his gains, 
And proudly names bis wide domams ; 
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While, left to poverty and scorn, 
The just in humble silence mourn ! 


Yet envy not the pomp, ye just, 
That towers upon a base of dust : 

For O, when death decreed shall come 
To shake the proud man’s lofty dome, 
Will proffered gold avail to save? 

Or ransoms bribe the yawning grave ? 


Lo stretched before his anguished eyes, 
A child, a wife, a brother lies : . 
How vain his stores, his cares how vain, 
The fleeting spirit to retain ; 

The form he clasps resigns its breath, 
And fills his blank embrace with death. 
Again it strikes ;—a second blow ;— ” 
The man of pride himself is low ; 

Shall wealtli, shall state, attend the dead ? 
*Tis only to his clay-cold bed. 

Caressed by crowds, by hundreds known, 
He fills the narrow house alone. 


The funeral pomp, superb and slow, 
The gorgeous pageantry of woe, 
The praise that fills the historic roll, 
Can these assist the parted soul? 

Or will remembered grandeur cheer 
The shivering lonely traveller? 


‘ And when that breathless wasting clay 
. Again shall feel the life-blood play ; 
When in the ceil where dark it lies, 
A morn of piercing light shall rise ; 
O whither then shall guilt retire, 
Or how avoid the eyes of fire ? 


O man with heaven’s own honours bright, 
P And fall’st thou thus thou child of light ? 
And still shall heirs on heirs anew 

The melancholy jest pursue ? 

And born the offspring of the sky 

In folly live, in darkness die ? 


But I on thee depend, O Lord, 

My hope, my help, and high reward : 
Thy word illumes my feeble eyes, 
Thy spirit all my strength supplies ; 
In sickness thou my aid shalt be, 
And death but gives me all to thee. 





““ WHOM HAVE IIN HEAVEN BUT THEE! AND THERE IS NONE UPON EARTH THAT 

1 DESIRE IN COMPARISON oF THEE.”—(Ps. Ixxili. 25.) 
Lord of earth! thy forming hand 
Well this beauteous frame hath plann’d : 
Woods that wave, and hills that tower,— 
Ocean rolling in his power,— 
All that strikes the gaze unsought,— 
All that charms the lonely thought,— 
Friendship—gem transcending prize,— 
Love,—a flower from paradise,— 
Yet, amidst this scene so fair, 
Should I cease thy smile to share, 
What were all its joys to me! 
Whom have I on earth but Thee ? 


Lord of heaven ! beyond our sight 
Rolls a world of purer light : 
There, in love’s unclouded reign, 
Parted hands shall clasp again ; 
Martyrs there, and prophets high, 
Blaze, a glorious company ; 

While immortal music rings 

From unnumbered seraph strings ;— 
Oh that world is passing fair ; 

Yet if thou wert absent there, 
What were all its joys to me? 
Whom have I in heaven but Thee? 


Lord of earth and heaven! my breast 
Seeks in thee its only rest ; 

I was lost—thy accents mild 
Homeward lur’d thy wandering child ; 
I was blind—thy healing ray 
Charm’d the long eclipse away ; 
Source of every joy I know, 

Solace of my every woe, 

Oh if once thy emile divine 

Ceas’d upon my soul to shine, 
What were earth or heaven to me? 
Whom have | in each but Thee ? 





« BLESSED 18 THE MAN WHOM THOU CHASTENETH.”—(Psalm xciv. 12.) 
O Saviour! whose mercy, severe in its kindness, 
Has chasten’d my wand’rings and guided my way, 
Ador’d be the pow’r which illumin’d my blindness, 
And wean’d me from phantoms that smil’d to betray. 


Enchanted with all that was dazzling and fair 
I follow’d the rainbow,—I caught at the toy ;— 
And still in displeasure thy goodness was there, 
Disappointing the hope and defeating the joy. 


The blossom blush’d bright, but a worm was below ;— 
The moonlight shone fair, there was blight in the beam ;— 
Sweet whispered the breeze, but it whispered of woe ;— 
And bitterness flow’d in the soft flowmg stream. 


So, cur’d of my folly, yet cured but in part, 
I turn’d to the refuge thy pity displayed ; 
And still did this eager and credulous heart 
Weave visions of promise that bloom’d but to fade. 


I thought that the course of the pilgrim to heaven, 

Would be bright as the summer, and glad as the morn ;— 
Thou show’dst me the path—it was dark and uneven, 

All ragged with rock, and all tangled with thorn. 


I dreamed of celestial rewards and renown ;— 
I grasped at the triumph which blesses the brave ; 
I ask’d for the palm-branch, the robe, and the crown ; 
I asked—and thou show’dst me a cross and a grave. 





<a 
Subdued and instructed, at length, to thy will, 

My hopes and my longings I fain would resign ; 
O! give me the heart that can wait and be still, 

Nor know of a wish or a pleasure but thine. 


There are mansions exempted from sin and from woe, 
But they stand in a region by mortals untrod ; 

There are rivers of joy—but they roll not below ; 
There is rest,—but it dwells in the presence of God. 





THE BROOKLET. 

Sweet brooklet ever gliding, 

Now high the mountain riding, 

The lonely vale now dividing, 
Whither away? 

“With pilgrim course I flow, 

“Or in summer’s scorching glow, 

“Or o’er moonless wastes of snow, 
“ Nor stop nor stay ; 

“ For oh, by high behest, 

“To a bright abode of rest 

‘Tn my parent ocean’s breast 
“Thasten away !” 

Many a dark morass, 

Many a craggy mass, 

Thy feeble force must pass ; 
“ Yet, yet delay ! 

‘Tho’ the marsh be dire and deep, 

‘Tho’ the crag be stern and steep, 

‘On, on, my course must sweep, 
“T may net stay ; 

‘“« For oh, be it east or west, 

“To a home of glorious rest 

“Tn the bright sea’s boundless breast, 


“T hasten away !” 


The warbling bowers beside thee, 

The laughing flowers that hide thee, 

With soft accord they chide thee, 
Sweet brooklet, stay ! 

“T taste of the fragant flowers, 

“‘T respond to the warbling bowers, 

«« And sweetly they charm the hours 
“ Of my winding way ; 

“ But ceaseless still, in quest 

“Of that everlasting rest, 

‘“‘In my parent’s boundless breast, 


‘“‘T hasten away !” 


Know’st thou that dread abyss ? 
Is it a scene of bliss? 
Oh! rather cling to this, 
Sweet brooklet, stay ! 
‘“«O who shall fitly tell 
‘What wonders there may dwell? 
“That world of mystery well 
“ Might strike dismay ; 
‘But I know ‘tis my parent’s breast, 
“There held, I must need be blest, 
“* And with joy to that promised rest 
‘“‘T hasten away !” 


PART OF PSALM LXXXIV. IMITATED. 
How deep the joy, Ania Lord, 
Thy altars to the heart afford ! 
With envying eyes I see 
The swallow fly to nestle there, 
And find within the house of prayer 
A bliss denied to me ! 


Compelled by day to roam for food 

Where scorching suns or tempests rude 
Their angry influence fling ; 

Oh! gladly in that sheltered nest 

She smooths, at eve, her ruffled breast, 
And folds her weary wings. 


Thrice happy wand’rer, fain would I, 
Like thee, from ruder climates fly, 
That sea of rest to share ; 

Opprest with tumult, sick with wrongs, 

How oft my fainting spirit longs 
To lay its sorrows there ! 


Oh! ever on that holy ground 

The cov'ring cherub, Peace, is found, 
With brooding wings serene ! 

And Charity’s seraphie glow, 

And gleams of glory that foreshow 
A higher, brighter scene. 


For even that refuge but bestows 
A transient tho’ a sweet repose, 
For one short hour allowed ; 
Then upwards we shall take our flight, 
To hail a spring without a blight, 
A heaven without a cloud ! 


CONTINENTAL GOSSIPPINGS. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 

‘A note for Monsieur,” said the waiter, awaking me at the same time from: 
the soundest sleep and most delightful dream The billet was thus : 

“Tf your psi. at does not intend to slumber during the next twenty-four 
hours, it might be as well to remember that we are waiting breakfast. Ever 
yours, Kivkes.” 

It is true, then, said I—following up the delusion of my dream. , It is true, I 
am really domesticated once more with - Callonbys. My suit is prospering, 
and at length the long-sought, long-hoped for moment 1s come — 

“ Well _ = eid Kile, as he dashed open the door. “ Well, Harry, how 

, , a0 
are you, better than last night, I hope 

“Oh yes, considerably. In fact, I can’t think what could have been the mat- 
ter with me; but I felt confoundedly uncomfortable.” 

“ You did! Why, man, what can you mean ; was it not a joke?” 

“ A joke,” said I, with a start. 

a wie to be sure. I thought it was only the sequel of the other humbug.” 

“The sequel of the other humbug!” Gracious mercy ' thought I, getting 
pale with horror, is it thus he ventures to designate my attachment to his su 











ter? 
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“Come, come, it’s all over now. What the devil could have persuaded you 

push the thing so far?” , 1 

“ Really, I am so completely in the dark as to your meaning that I only get 
deeper in mystery by my chance replies. What do you mean ?” 

« What do I mean! Why, the affair of iast night of course. All Munich is 
full of it, and most fortunately for you, the king has takenit all in the most good- 
humoured way, and —— more than any one else about it.’ 

Oh, then, theught I, I must have done or said something last night, during my 
illness, that I can't remember now. ‘Come, Kilkee, out with it. What hap- 
pened last night, that has served to amuse the good people of Munich? For as I 
am a true inan, I forget all you are alluding to.” 

« And don’t remember the Greek Loan—eh?” 

“The Greek Loan !” 

“ And your excellency’s marked reception by his Majesty? By Jove, though, 
it was the rarest ey of impudence I ever heard of ; hoaxing a crowned head, 
quizzing one of the Lord’s anointed is une peu trop fort.” 

“If you really do not wish to render me insane at once, for the love of mercy 
say, in plain terms, what all this means?” 

“ Cume, come, I see you are incorrigible ; but as breakfast is waiting all this 
time, we shall have all your explanations below stairs.” 

Before I had time for another question, Kilkee passed his arm within mine, and 
led me along the corridor, pouring out, the entire time, a whole rhapsody about 
the guectioal fey of my late illness, which he was pleased to say, would ring 
from one end of Europe to the othea 

Lord Callonby was alone in th akfast-room when we entered, and the mo- 
ment he perceived me called out, 

“ Eh, Lorrequer, you here still? Why, man, I thought you’d have been over 
the Frontier early this morning ?” 

“Indeed, my lord, I am not exactly aware of any urgent reason for so rapid a 
flight.” 

"i You are not! The devil, you are not. Why, you must surely have known 
his majesty to be the best tempered man in his dominions, then, or you would ne- 
ver have played off such a ruse, though, I must say, there never was coreg 
better done. Old Heldersteen, the minister for foreign afiairs, is nearly derange 
this morning about it—it seems that he was the first that fell into the trap ; but 
seriously speaking, I think it would be better if you got away from this ; the king, 
it is true, has behaved with the best possible good feeling ; but a 

“ My lord, I have a favour to ask, perhaps, indeed, in all likelihood the last I 
shall ever ask of your lordship, it is this—what are you alluding to all this while, 
and for what especial reason do you suggest my immediate departure from Mu- 
nich ?” 

‘Bless my heart and soul—you surely cannot mean to carry the thing on 
any further—you never can intend to assume your ministerial functions by day- 
light ?” 

we My what !—my ministerial functions.” 

«Oh no, that were too much—even though his majesty did say—that you were 
the most agreeable diplomate he had met for a long time.”’ 

“T, a diplomate.” 

“You, certainly. Surely you cannot be acting now ; why, gracious mercy, 
Lorrequer ! can it be possible that you were not doing it by design, do you really 
not know in what character you appeared last night ?” 

“If in any other than that of Harry Lorrequer, my Lord, I pledge my honour, 
T am ignorant.” 

“ Nor the uniform you wore, don’t you know what it meant ?” 

“ The tailor sent it to my room.” 

“ Why, man, by Jove, this will kill me,” said Lord Callonby, bursting into a 
fit of laughter, in which Kilkee, a hitherto silent spectator of our colloquy, join- 
ed to oak an extent, that I thought he should burst a blood-vessel. ‘*‘ Why, man, 
you went as the Charge d’ Affaires.” 

“T, the Charge d’Affaires !” 

“That you did, and a most successful debut you made of it.” 

While shame and confusion covered me from head to foot at the absurd and 
ludicrous blunder I had been guilty of, the sense of the ridiculous was so strong 
in me, that I fell upon a sofa and laughed on with the others for full ten min- 
utes. 

“Your excellency is, I am rejoiced to find, in good spirits,” said Lady Callon- 
by, entering and presenting her hand. 

“ He is so glad to have finished the Greek Loan,” said Lady Catherine, smi- 
ling with a half malicious twinkle of the eye. 

ust at this instant another door opened, and Lady Jane appeared. Luckily for 
me, the increased mirth of the party, as Lord Callonby informed them of my 
blunder, prevented their paying any attention to me, for as I half sprung forward 
toward her, my agitation would have revealed to any observer, the whole state of 
my feelings. I took her hand which she extended to me, without speaking, and 
looked into her eyes, as if to read at one glance my fate and when I let fall her 
hand, I would not have exchanged my fortune for a kingdom. 

rh have heard, Jane, how our friend opened his campaign in Munich last 
night.” 

«Oh, I hope, Mr. Lorrequer, they are only quizzing. You surely could not 





“Could not. What he could not—what he would not do, is beyond my cal- 
culation to make out,” said Kilkee, laughing, “ anything in life, from breaking 
an axletree to hoaxing a king.” 

I turned, as may be imagined, a deaf ear to this allusion, which really fright- 
ened me, not knowing how far Kilkee’s information might lead, nor how he might 
feel disposed to use it. Lady Jane turned a half reproachful glance at me, as if 
rebuking my folly ; put the interest she thus took in me, I should not have bar- 
tered for the smile of the proudest queen in Christendom. 

Breakfast over, Lord Callonby undertook to explain to the Court the blunder, 
by which I had unwittingly been betrayed into personating the newly arrived 
minister, and as the mistake was more of their causing than my own, my excu- 
ses were accepted, and when his lordship returned to the hotel, he brought with 
him an invitation for me to dine at Court in my own unaccredited character. By 
this time I had been carrying on the siege as briskly as circumstances permitted ; 
Lady Callonby being deeply interested in her newly arrived purchases, and Lady 
Catherine being good-natured enough to pretend to be so also, left me, at inter- 
vals, many opportunities of speaking to Lady Jane. 

As I feared that such occasions would not often present themselves, I deter- 
mined on making the best use of my time, and at once led the conversation to- 
wards the goal I aimed at, by asking, ‘if Lady Jane had completely forgotten 
the wild cliffs and rocky coast of Clare, amid the tall mountains and glaciered 
peaks of the Tyrol ?” 

“Far from it,” she replied. ‘I have a most clear remembrance of bold Mo- 
gher and the rolling swell of the biue Atlantic, and long to feel its spray once 
more upon my cheek ; but then, I knew it in childhood—your acquaintance with 
it was of a later date, and connected with fewer happy associations.” 

“Fewer happy associations—how can you say sot Was it not there the 
brightest hours of my whole life were passed—was it not there I first met % 

“* Kilkee tells me,” said Lady Jane, interrupting me shortly, ‘“ that Miss Bing- 
ham is extreinely pretty.” 

is was turning my flank with a vengeance ; so I muttered something about 
difference of tastes, &c. and continued, “I understand my worthy cousin Guy, 
had the good fortune to make your acquaintance in Paris.” 

It was now her turn to blush, which she did deeply, and said nothing. 

“ He is expected, I believe, in a few days at Munich,” said I, fixing my eyes 
upon her, and endeavouring to read her thoughts. She blushed more ie ly, and 
the blood at my own heart ran cold, as I thought over all I had heard, a | I mut- 
tered to myself “she loves him.” 

Mr. Lorrequer, the carriage is waiting and as we are going to the gallery 
this morning, and have much to see, pray let us have your escort.” 

“ Oh, Iam sure,” said Catherine, “ his assistance will be considerable—par- 
ticularly as his knowledge of art only equals his tact in botany. Don’t you think 
so, Jane.” —But Jane was gone. 

They left the room to dress, and I was alone—alone with my anxious, now 
half despairing thoughts, crowding and rushing upon my beating brain. She 
loves him, and | have only come to witness her becoming the wife of another. I 
see it all too plainly—my uncle’s arrival—Lord Callonby’s familiar manner— 
Jane’s confession ; all, all convince me, that my fate is decided. Now, then, 
for onéNast brief explanation, and I leave Munich never to see her more. Just 
as I had so spoken, she entered—her gloves had been forgotten in the room, and 
she came in not knowing that I was there. What would I not have given at that 
moment, for the ready-witted assurance, the easy self-possession, with which I 
should have made my advances had my heart not been as deeply engaged as I 
now felt it. Alas! My courage was gone ; there was too much at stake, and I 

ferred, now that the time was come, any suspense, any vacillation, to the 

ful certainty of refusal. 

These were my first thoughts as she entered ; how they were followed I can- 
not say. The same evident confusion of my brain, which I once felt when mount- 
ing the breach in a storm-party, now completely beset me ; and as then, when 
Gesth and destruction raged on every side, I held on my way regardless of every 
@stacle, and forgetting all save the goal beforé me ; so did I now, in the inten- 
sity of my excitement, disregard every thing, save the story of my love, which | 
—_ forth with that fervour which truth only can give. But she spoke not— 

er averted head—her cold and tremulous hand, and half-drawn sigh were all that 

replied to me, as I waited for that word upon which hung all my fortune. At 
length her hand, which I scarcely held within my own, was gently withdrawn. 
Bhe lifted it to her eyes, but still was silent 

“ Enough,” said I, “I seek not to pain you more. The daring ambition that 

prompted me to love you, has met its heaviest retribution. Farewell. You, 





She Albton. 


Lady Jane have nothing to reproach yourself with—you never encouraged, you 
never deceived me. ah I alone have been to Nene and mine = be ‘the 
suffering. Adieu, then, once more, and now for ever.” 

She turned slowly round, and as the handkerchief fell from her hand—her fea- 
tures were pale as marble—I saw that she was endeavouring to speak, but 
could not ; and at length as the colour came slowly back to her aod, her lips 
moved, and just as I leaned forward, with a beating to hear, her sister came 
running forward, and suddenly checked herself in her career, as she said laugh- 


‘Mille pardons, Jane, but his Excellency must take another occasion to ex- 
pain the quadruple alliance, for mamma has been waiting in the carriage these 
ten minutes.” 

I followed them to the door, placed them in the carriage, and was turning 
again towards the house, when Lady Callonby said— 

“Oh, Mr. Lorrequer, we count upon you—you must not desert us.” 

I muttered something about not feeling well. 

“And, then, perhaps, the Greek loan is engaging your attention,” said Cathe- 
rine ; “or, mayhap, some reciprocity treaty is not prospering.” 

The malice of this last sally told, for Jane blushed deeply, and I felt over- 
whelmed with confusion. 

“ But pray come—the drive will do you good.” 

“Your ladyship will, I am certain, excuse”— 

Just as I hed got so far, I caught Lady Jane’s eye, for the first time since we 
had left the drawing-room. What I read there, I could not, for the life of me, 
say ; but, instead of finishing my sentence, I got into the carriage, and drove off, 
very much to the surprise of Lany Callonby, who, never having studied magnet- 
ism, knew very little the cause of my sudden recovery. 

The thrill ef hope that shot through my heart succeeding so rapidly the dark 
gloom of my despairing thoughts, buoyed me up, and while I whispered to my- 
self, ‘all may not yet be lost,” I summoned my best energies to my aid.— 
Luckily for me, I was better qualified to act as a cicerone in a gallery, than asa 
guide in a green-house ; and with the confidence that knowledge of a subject 
ever inspires, I rattled away about arts and artists, greatly to the edification of 
Lady Callonby—much to the surprise of Lady Catherine—and, better than all, 
evidently to the satisfaction of her, to win whose praise I would gladly have 
risked my life. 

“There,” said I, as I placed my fair friend before a delicious little madonna 
of Carl Dolci— there is, perhaps, the triumph of colouring—for the downy 
softness of that cheek—the luscious depth of that eye—the waving richness of 
those sunny locks, all is perfect ! fortunately so beautiful a head is not a mono- 
poly, for he painted many copies of this picture.” 

*« Quite true,” said a voice behind, “and mine at Elton is, I think, if any- 
thing, better than this.” 

Iturned and beheld my good old uncle, Sir Guy, who was standing beside La- 
dy Callonby. While I welcomed my worthy relative, I could not held casting a 
glance around to see if Guy were also there, and not perceiving him, my heart 
beat freely again. 

My uncle, it appeared, had just arrived, and lost no time in joining us at the 
gallery. His manner to me was cordial to a degree ; and I perceived that, im- 
mediately upon being introduced to Lady Jane, he took considerable pains to ob- 
serve her, and paid her the most marked attention. 

The first moment I could steal unnoticed, I took the opportunity of asking if 
Guy were come. ‘That one fact were to me all, and upon the answer to my 
question, I hung with deep anxiety. 

“ Guy, here !—no not yet. ‘The fact is, Harry, my boy, Guy has not got on 
here as well as I could have wished. Every thing had been arranged among us 
—Callonby behaved most handsomely—and, as far as regarded myself, I threw 
no impediment in the way. But still I don’t know how it was, but Guy did not 
advance and the matter now " 

“Pray, how does it stand? Have you any hopes to put all to rights 
again ?” 

“Yes Harry, I think with your assistance much may be done.” 

**Oh, count upon me by all means,” said I with a sneering bitterness, that my 
uncle could not have escaped remarking, had his attention not been drawn off by 
Lady Callonby. 

What have I done—what sin did I meditate before I was born, that I should 
come into the world branded with failure in all I attempt? Is it not enough that 
my cousin, my elder by some months, should be rich while I am poor—honour- 
ed and titled, while I am unknown and unnoticed !—but is he also to be _prefer- 
red to me in every station in life? Is there no feeling of the heart so sacred that 
it must not succumb to primogeniture ? 

** What a dear old man Sir Guy is,” said Catherine, interrupting my sad re- 
flections, ‘‘ and how gallant, he is absolutely flirting with Lady Jane.” 

And quite true it was. The old gentleman was paying his devoirs with a 
studied anxiety to please, that went to my heart as I witnessed it. The remain- 
der of that day to me was a painfnl and a suffering one. My intention of sud- 
denly leaving Munich had been abandoned, why, I knew not. I felt that I was 
hoping against hope, and that my stay was only to confirm by the most “ damning 
proof.” how surely I was fated to disappointment. My reasonings all ended in 
one point. If she really love Guy, then my present attentions can only be a 
source of unhappiness to her ; if she do not, is there any prospect that from the 
bare fact of my attachment, so proud a family as the Callonbys will suffer their 
daughter to make a mere marriage d’inclination ?” 

There was but one answer to this question, and I had at last the courage to 
make it; and yet the Callonbys had marked me out for their attentions, and 
had gone unusually out of their way to inflict injury upon me, if all were meant 
to end in nothing—if I only could bring myself to think that this was a systema- 
tic game adopted by them,to lead to the subsequent arrangement with my cousin ! 
—if I could but satisfy my doubts on this head . What threats of vengeance 
I muttered, I cannot remember, for I was summoned at that critical moment to 
attend the party to the palace. 

The state of excitement I was in, was an ill preparative for the rigid etiquette 
of a court dinner. All passed off, however, happily ; and the king, by a most 
good-natured allusion to the blunder of the night before, set me perfectly at ease 
on that head. 

I was placed next to Lady Jane at dinner ; and half from wounded pride, half 
from the momentarily increasing conviction that all was lost, chatted away gaily, 
without any evidence of a stronger feeling than the mere vicinity of a_pretty 
person is sure to inspire. What success this game was attended with I know 
not ; but the suffering it cost me, I shall never cease to remember. One satis- 
faction I certainly did experience—she was manifestly piqued, and several times 
turned towards the person on the other side of her, to avoid the tone of indiffer- 
ence in which I discussed matters that were actually wringing my own heart at 
the moment. Yet such was the bitterness of my spirit, that I set down this 
conduct on her part as coquetry ; and quite convinced myself that any slight en- 
couragement she might ever have given my attentions, was only meant to in- 
dulge a spirit of vanity, by adding another to the list of her conquests. 

As the feeling grew upon me, I suppose my manner to her became more pal- 
pably cutting, for it ended at last in our discontinuing to speak, and when we re- 
tired from the palace, I accompanied her to the carriage in silence, and wished 
her a cold and distant good night, without any advance to touch her hand at part- 
ing—and yet that parting I had destined for our last. 

The greater part of that night I spent in writing letters. One was to Jane 
herself, owning my affection, confessing that even the “rudesse” of my late 
conduct was the fruit of it, and finally assuring her that, failing to win from her 
any return of my passion, I had resolved never to meet her more—I also wrote a 
short note to my uncle, thanking him for all he had formerly done in my behalf, 
but coldly declining for the future any assistance upon his part, resolving that 
upon my own efforts alone should! now rest my fortunes. ‘0 Lord Callonby I 
wrote at greater length, recapitulating the history of our early intimacy, and ac- 
cusing him of encouraging me in expectations, which, as he never intended to 
confirm them, were fated to prove my ruin. More—much more I said, which 
to avow, I should gladly shrink from, were it not that I have pledged myself to 
honesty in these “ Confessions,” and as they depict the bitterness and misery 
of my spirit, I must plead guilty to them here. In a word, I felt myself in- 
jured. saw no outlet for redress, and the only consolation open to my wound- 
ed pride and crushed affection, was to show, that if I felt myself a victim, at 
least I was not a dupe. I set about packing up for the journey, whither, I 
knew not. My leave was nearly expired, yet f. could not bear the thought of re- 
joining the regiment. My only desire was to leave Munich, and that speedily. 
When all my arrangements were completed, I went down noiselessly to the inn 
yard to order post-horses by day-break. ‘There, to my surprise, I found all acti- 
vity and bustle. Though so late at night, a courier had arrived from England 
for Lord Callonby, with some important despatches from the government. This 
would, at any other time, have interested me deeply; now I heard the news 
without a particle of feeling, and I made all the necessary dispositions for my 
journey, without paying the sy soa attention to what was going on about me. 
I had just finished, when Lord Callonby’s valet came to say, that his lordship 
wished to see me immediately in his dressing-room. ‘Though I would gladly 
have declined any further interview, I saw no means of escape, and followed the 
servant to his lordship’s room. 

There I found Lord Callonby in his dressing gown and night cap, surrounded 
by papers, letters, despatch boxes, and red tape-tied parcels, that all bespoke 
business. 

“ Lorrequer, sit down, my boy, I have much to say to you, and as we have 
no time to lose you must forego a little sleep. Is the door closed? I have just 
received most important news from England, and to begin”—here his lordship 
opened a letter and read as follows :— 
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yesterday evening, when they resigned ; the Duke has meanwhile, assumed the 
reins till further arrangements can be perfected, and despatches are now prepar- 
ing to bring all our friends about us. The only rumours as yet are, L—— for 
the Colonies, H to the Foreign Office, President of the Council, 
and we anxiously hope yourself Viceroy to Ireland. In any case lose no time 
in coming back to England. The struggle will be a sharp one, as the outs are 
distracted, and we shall want you much. Ever your’s my dear lord, 
i\¥ “ HENRY ” 

“This is much sooner than I looked for, Lorrequer, perhaps almost than I 
wished ; but as it has taken place, we must not decline the battle. Now what 
I wanted with you is this—if I go to Ireland, I should like your acceptance of 
the Private Secretary’s Office. shen come, no objections ; you know that you 
need not leave the army; you can become unattached, Ill arrange all that ; ap- 
ropos, this concerns you ; it is from the Horse Guards; you need not read it 
now, though ; it is merely your gazette to the company ; your promotion, how- 
ever, shall not stop there ; however, the important thing I ‘want with you is this 
—I wish you to start for England to-morrow ; circumstances prevent my goin 
from this for a few days. You can see L—— and W. , &e., and explain al 
Thave to say; I shall write a few letters, and some hints for your own guidance ; 
and as Kilkee never would have head for these matters, I look to your friendship 
to do it for me.” ‘ 

Looking only to the past, as the proposal suited my already made resolve to 
quit Menich, I acceded at one, and assured Lord Callonby that I should be rea- 
dy in an hour. 

“Quite right, Lorrequer, but still I shall not need this ; you cannot leave 
before eleven or twelve o'clock; in fact, ‘I have another service to exact 
at your hands before we part with you; meanwhile, try and get some 
se you are not likely to know anything of a bed before you reach the Claren- 

on. 

So saying, he hurried me from the room, and as he closed the door, I 
heard him muttering his satisfaction, that already so far all had been well ar- 
ranged. 

Sleep came on me, without my feeling it, and amid all the distracting cares 
and pressing thoughts that embarrased me, I only awoke when the roll of the 
caleche sounded beneath my window, and warned me that I must be stirring and 
ready for the road. 

Since it is to be thus, thought I, it is much better that this opportunity should 
occur of my getting away at once, and thus obviate all the unpleasantness of 
my future meeting with Lady Jane ; and the thousand conjectures that my de- 
parture, so sudden and unannounced, might give rise to. ‘So be it, and I have 
now only one hope more—that the terms we last parted on, may prevent her 
appearing at the breakfast table ; with these words I entered the room, where 
the Callonbys were assembled, all save Lady Jane. 

“This is too provoking, really, Mr. Lorrequer,” said Lady Callonby, with her 
sweetest smile, and most civil manner, “ quite too bad to loose you now, that you 
have just joined us.” : 

“Come, no tampering with our party,” said Lord Callonby, “my friend here 
must not be seduced by honied words and soft speeches, from the high road that 
leads to honours and distinctions—now for your instructions.” 

Here his lordship entered into a very deep discussion as to the conditions upon 
which his support might be expected, and relied upon, which Kilkee from time to 
time interrupted by certain quizzing allusions to the low price he put upon his 
services and suggested that a mission for myself should certainly enter into the 
compact. 

At length breakfast was over, and Lord Callonby said— 

“Now, make your adieux, and let me see you for a moment in Sir Guy’s 
room, we have a little discussion there, in which your assistance is wanting.” 

I accordingly took my farewell of Lady Callonby, and approached to do so to 
Lady Jane, but she only made me a very distant salute, and said im her coldest 
tone, “I hope you may have a pleasant journey.” Before I had recovered my 
surprise at this movement, Kilkee came forward and offered to accompany me a 
few miles on the road. I accepted readily the kind offer, and once more bowing 
to the ladies, withdrew. And thus it is, thought I, that I leave all my long- 
dreamed-of happiness, and such is the end of many a long day’s ardent expecta- 
tion. When I entered my uncle’s room, my temper was certainly not in the 
mood most fit for further trials, though it was doomed to meet them. 

“Harry, my boy, we are in great want of you here, and as time presses, we 
must state our case very briefly. You are aware, Sir Guy tells me, that your 
cousin Guy has been received among us as the suitor of my eldest daughter. It 
has been an old compac. . »tween us to unite our families by ties still stronger 
than our very ancient friendship, and this match has been accordingly looked to 
by us both with much anxiety. Now, although on our parts I think no obstacle 
intervenes, yet, I am sorry to say, ture appear difficulties in other quarters. In 
fact, certain stories have reached Lady Jane's ears concerning your cousin, which 
have greatly prejudiced her against him, and we have reason to think most un- 
fairly ; for we have succeeded in tracing some of the effences in question, not to 
Guy, but to a Mr. Morewood, who it seems has personated your cousin upon 
upon more than occasion, and not a little to his disadvantage Now we wish 
you to sift these matters to the bottom, by your going to Paris as soon as you 
can venture to leave London—find out this man, and, if possible, make all 
straight ; if money is wanting, he must of course have it ; but bear one thing in 
mind, that any possible step which may remove this unhappy impression from 
my daughter’s mind, will be of infinite service, and never be forgotten by us.— 
Kilkee, too, has taken some dislike to Guy. You have only, however, to talk to 
him on the matter, and he is sure to pay attention to you.” 

“And, Harry,” said my uncle, “tell Guy I am much displeased that he is not 
here. I expected him to leave Paris with me, but some absurd wager at the 
Jockey Club detained him.” 

“ Another thing, Harry, you may as well mention to your cousin, that Sir Guy 
has complied with every suggestion that he formerly threw out—he will under- 
stand the allusion.” 

“Oh yes,” said my uncle,“ tell him roundly, he shall have Elton Hall ; I have 
fitted up Marsden for myself; so no difficulty lies in that quarter.” 

“You may add, if you like that my present position with the government ena- 
bles me to offer him a speedy prospect of a regiment, and that I think he had 
better not leave the army.” 

“ And say that by next post Hamercloth’s bond for the six thousand shall be 
paid off, and let him send me a note of any other large sum he owes.” 

“And, above all things, no more delays. I must leave this for England ine- 
vitably, and as the ladies will probably prefer wintering in Italy” 

“Oh, certainly,” said my uncle, “ the wedding must take place.” 

“T scarcely can ask you to come to us on the occasion, though I need 
not say how greatly we should all feel gratified if you could do so,” said my 
lord. 

While this cross fire went on from both sides, I looked from one to the other 
of the speakers. My first impression being, that having perceived and disliked 
my attention to Lady Jane, they adopted this “ mauvaise plaisanterie” as a kind 
of smart lesson for my future guidance. My next impression was, that they 
were really in earnest, but about the very stupidest pair of old gentlemen that 
ever wore hair powder. fj 

“ And this is all,” said I drawing a long breath, and inwardly uttering a short 
prayer for patience. ; ; 

“ Why, Vbelieve I have mentioned everything,” said Lord Callonby, “ except 
that if anything occurs to yourself that offers a prospect of forwarding this af- 
fair, we leave you a carte blanche to adopt it.” 

“ Of course, then,” said I, “I am to understand that as no other difficulties lie 
in the way than those your lordship has mentioned, that the feelings of the par- 
ties—their affections are mutual.” 

“Oh, of course, your cousin, I suppose, has made himself agreeable ; he is a 
good-looking fellow, and in fact, I am not aware why they should not like each 
other—eh, Sir Guy ?” 

“To be sure, and the Elton estates run half the shire with your Gloucester 
property. Never was there a more suitable match.” 

“ Then only one point remains, and that being complied with, you may reckon 
upon my services ; nay, more,I promise you success. Lady Jane’s own consent 
must be previously assured to me : without this, I most positively decline moving 
a step in the matter; that once obtained, freely and without constraint, I pledge 
myself to do all you — 

“ Quite fair, Harry; I perfectly approve of your scruples.” 

So saying, his lordship rose and left the room. 

a Well, Rerry, and yourself, what is to be done for you? Has Callonby offer- 
ed you anything yet ?” an 

“ Yes, sir, his lordship has most kindly offered me the under-secretaryship in 
Ireland, but I have resolved on declining it, though I shall not at present say 
so, lest he should feel any delicacy in employing me upon the present occa- 
sion. 

“Why, is the boy deranged? Decline it! What have you got in the world, 
that you should refuse such an appointment.” 

The colour mounted in my cheeks, my temples burned, and what I should have 
replied to this taunt, I know not, for passion had completely mastered me. When 
Lord Callonby again entered the room, his usually calm and pale face was agita- 
ted and flushed, and his manner tremulous and hurried; for an instant he was 
silent, then turning towards my uncle,he took his hand affectionately, and 
said— 

“My good old friend, I am deeply, deeply Senter but we must abandon this 
scheme. I have just seen my daughter, and from the few words which we have 

















had together, I find that her dislike to the match is invincible, and, in fact, she 
has obtained my promise never again to allude to it. If I were willing to con- 





strain the feelings of my child, you yourself would not permit it. So here 
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let us forget that we ever hoped for, ever calculated on a plan in which both our 
hearts were so deeply interested.” 

These words, few as they were, were spoken with deep fecling, and for the 
first time, I looked upon the speaker with sincere regard. They were both si- 
lent for some minutes ; Sir Guy, who was himself much agitated, spoke first. 

“So be it then, Callonby, and thus do I relinquish one—perhaps the only 
cheering prospect my advanced age held out to me. I have long wished to have 
your daughter for my niece, and since I have known her, the wish has increased 
tenfold.” 

“Tt was the chosen dream of all my anticipations,” said Lord Callonby, “ and 
now Jane’s affections only but let it pass.” 

“ And is there then really no remedy—can nothing be struck out !” 

“ Nothing.” 

“T am not quite so sure, my lord,” said I, tremulously. 

“No, no, Lorrequer, you are a ready witted fellow, I know, but this passes 
even your ingenuity, besides I have given her my word.” 

“ Even so.” 

“Why, what do you mean—speak out man,” said Sir Guy, “I'll give you 
ten thousand pounds on the spot if you suggest a means of overcoming this dif- 
ficulty.” 

“ Perhaps you might not accede afterwards.” 

“T pledge myself to it.” 

“ And J, too,” said Lord Callonby, “if no unfair stratagem be resorted to 
towards my dacghter. If she only give her free and willing consent, I agree.” 

“Then you must bid higher, uncle, ten thousand won't do, for the bargain is 
well worth the money.” 

“ Name your price, boy, and keep your word.” 

“‘ Agreed then,” holding my uncle to his promise, “I pledge myself that his 
nephew shall be husband of Lady Jane Callonby ; and now, my lord, read Harry 
vice Guy in the contract, and I am certain my uncle is too faithful to his plighted 
worc, and too true to his promise not to say it shall be.” 

The suddenness of this rash declaration absolutely stunned them both, and 
then recovering at the same moment, their eyes met. 

“Fairly caught, Guy,” said Lord Callonby, “a bold stroke if it oply suc- 
ceeds.” 

** And it shall, by ,” said my uncle ; “ Elton is yours, Harry, and with 
seven thousand a year, and my nephew to boot, Callonby won't refuse you.” 

There are moments in life in which conviction will follow a bold ** coup de 
main,” that never would have ensued from the slow process of reasoning. Luck- 
ily for me, this was one of those happy intervals. Lord Callonby catching my 
uncle’s enthusiasm, seized me by the hand, and said— 

‘“‘ With her consent, Lorrequer, you may count upon mine, and faith if truth 








“There is a congress of ambassadors here to negotiate a peace. 
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T have no | abilitiés, must be allowed by all reasonable men to have been vastly beyond their 


doubt but that the interests of England will be well taken care of by Lord Cas- ; merits, and beyond their abilities—had made their underlings insolent, and the 


vailed, and Buonaparte would still have inhabited the Tuileries. ‘The details re- 
lative to that extraordinary man’s late journey to Frejus are, of course, known in 
England through the papers, long before this. ‘They are really most singular. 
It is perfectly true that he expressed a strong wish to make England bis asylum ; 
and even yet, I understand, he has not wholly laid aside the idea of ultimately 
retiring there. Lord Aberdeen (who, by the by, has been all this while filling a 
most agreeable and interesting, as well as most honourable station) told me a trait 
yesterday, which I think highly illustrative of the French character. He had 


England in the late war. Ney declared that he had always been an advocate for 
the enterprise, and that he was still of opinion that it must have succeeded, and 
that England must have shared the fate of the rest of Europe. The Emperor, 
he owned, had never been so sanguine, but had treated it as an undertaking more 
fit for a partisan than a general ; but that, notwithstanding this great authority 
against him, he still adhered to his own original judgment upon the design. The 
place where Ney chose to volunteer uttering this opinion was at Lord Castle- 
reagh’s table, and in the company of eight other officers, some English, some 
Russian, and some German, all of the dignity of marshal, and by all of whom 
the French had, at sundry times, been signally defeated.” 

Elsewhere he speaks of Napoleon in these terms :— 

“Tt is quite idle to talk of want of personal courage in Buonaparte. He was 
constantly exposed to fire in the last campaign, and shewed throughout the most 
perfect coolness and bravery.” 

From Rome, on the descent from Elba :— 

“They say here now, what I find they said in England two months ago, that 
Murat is about to take possession of Rome. I fancy the fact is, that he is ad- 
vancing his troops to the frontier, in order to be ready for whatever may happen ; 
but I have no notion that he will actually invade the ecclesiastical state till he 
has certain intelligence of his brother-in-law's success. In the meantime, Buo- 
naparte’s landing in France has struck great terror into the government here. 
They already talk of the pope’s retiring to Civita Vecchia. If the French army 
goes over to Napoleon, and the nation with it (which I reckon would be quite 
a matter of course,) I-see no bounds to Murat’s ambition in Italy. He will have 
a clear stage to fight it out with the Austrians; and I am told they have just given 
him a very good reason for declaring war against them, by deserting him at the 
Congress, after repeated assurances of support and friendship. Jt will be no hard 











must be told, I always preferred you to the other.” 

What my uncle added, I waited not to listen to; but with one bound sprung 
from the room—dashed up stairs to Lady Callonby’s drawing room—looked ra- 
pidly around to see if she were there, and then, without paying the slightest at- 
tention to the questions of Lady Callonby and her youngest daughter, was turn- 
ing to leave the room, when my eye caught the flutter of a cachmere shawl in 
the garden beneath. In an instant the window was torn open—I stood upon the | 
sill, and though the fall was some twenty feet, with one spring I took it, and be- | 
fore the ladies had recovered from their first surprise at my unaccountable con- | 
duct, put the finishing stroke to their amazement, by throwing my arms around 
Lady so and clasping her to my heart. 

[cannot remember by what process I explained the change that had taken 
place in my fortunes. [had some very vague recollection of vows of eternal | 
love being mingled with praises of my worthy uncle, and the state of my atftec- | 
tions and finances were jumbled up together, but still sufficiently intelligibly to 
satisfy my beloved Jane—that this time at least, I made love with something 
more than my own consent to support me. Before we had walked half round 
the garden, she had promised to be mine ; and Harry Lorrequer, who rose that 
morning with nothing but despair and darkness before him, was now the happiest 
of men. 

Dear reader, I have little more to confess. Lord Callonby’s polities were for- 
tunately deemed of more moment than maidenly scruples, and the treasury ben- | 
ches more respected thad the trousseau. Our wedding was therefore settled for 
the following week. Meanwhile every day seemed to teem with its own meed 
of good fortune. My good uncle, under whose patronage, forty odd years before, 
Colonel Kamworth had obtained his commission, undertook to effect the recon- | 
ciliation between him andthe Wallers, who now only waited for our wedding, be- | 
fore they set out for Hydrabad cottage, that snug receptacle of Curry and Ma- 
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deira, Jack confessing that he had rather listen to the siege of Java, by that fire 
side, than hear an account of Waterloo from the lips of the great duke himself. 

I wrote to Trevanion to invite him over to Munich for the ceremony, and the 
same post which informed me that he was cn route to join us, brought also a let- 
ter from my eccentric friend O'Leary, whose name having so often occurred in 
these confessions, I am tempted to read aloud, the more so as its contents are no 
secret, Kilkee having insisted upon reading it to a committee of the whole family 
assembled after dinner 

“ Dear Lorrequer—The trial is over, and I am acquitted, but still in St. Pe- 
lagie ; for as the government were determined to cut my head off if guilty, so 
the mob resolved to murder me if innocent. A pleasant place this: before the 
trial, I was the most popular man in Paris ; my face was in every print shop ; 
plaister busts of me, with a great organ behind the ear, in all the thoroughfares ; 
my autograph selling at six and twenty sous, and a lock of my hair at five frances. 
Now that it is proved I did not murder the ‘ minister at war,’ (who is in excellent 
health and spirits,) the popular feeling against me is very violent ; and I am look- 
ed upon as an impostor, who obtained his notoriety under false pretences ; and 
Vernet, who had begun my picture for a Judas, has left off in disgust. Your 
friend ‘T'revanion is a trump; he procured a Tipperary gentleman to run away 
with Mrs. Ram, and they were married at Frankfort, on Tuesday last. By the 
by, what an escape you had of Emily; she was only quizzing you all the time. 
She is engaged to be married to Tom O'Flaherty, who is here now. Emily’s im- 
itation of you, with the hat a little on one side, and a hankerchief flourishing 
away in one hand, is capital; but when she kneels down and says, ‘dearest Em- 
ily,’ &c., you'd swear it was yourself-—[Here the laughter of the auditory pre- 
vented Kilkee proceeding, who, to my utter confusion, resumed after a little. ]— 
Don’t be losing your time making up to Lord Callonby’s daughter—[here came 
another burst of laughterJ]—they say here you have not achance, and moreover 
she’s a downrighit flirt —[[t is your turn now, Jane, said Kilkee, scarcely able to 
proceed. ]—Besides that, her father’s a pompous old Tory, that won't give a six- 
pence with her; and the old curmudgeon, your uncle, has as much idea of pro- 
viding for you, as he has of dying.—[ This last sally absolutely convulsed all par- 
ties. J—To be sure Kilkee’s a fool, but he is no use to you.—[Begad | thought | 
was goingto escape, said the individual alluded to, but your friend O’Leary 
cuts on every side of him.”] The letter, after some very grave reflections upon 
the hopelessness of my pursuit, concluded with a kind pledge to meet me soon, 
and become my travelling companion. Meanwhile, added he, I must 
to London, and look after my new work, wt 
title of “ the Loiterings of Arthur O'Leary. 

This elegant epist!e formed the subject of much laughter and conversation 
amongst us long after it was concluded ; and little triumph could be claimed by 
any party, when nearly all were so roughly handled. So passed the last evening 
I spent in Munich—the next morning I was married! 
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THE LATE LORD DUDLEY AND WARD. 
Letters of the Earlof Dudley to the Bishop of Llandaff. 8vo. pp. 384 

don, 1840. Murray. . 

A volume of more interesting character has not in our day issued from the 
press, whether we look at its sketches of contemporary men and events, the ease 
and gracefulness of its style, the variety of the subjects on which it touches (all 
of them such as the world likes to read about), or the inde pendent tone of mind 
and enlightened views, which lend a superior value to the whole. Here the 
scholar is charmed with classical remarks, there the politician informed on points 
of much national importance, and throughout there is a degree of intelligence 
and frankness, the essence of familiar and friendly communication, which brings 
this correspondence into no invidious comparison with the most popular of the 
writings of Horace Walpole. Such being our opinion of the volume, we should 
be sorry to detain our readers from such a notice of it, taken from itself, as ou 
skill and judgment may supply. 

From December 1799 to February 1831, the Bishop of Llandaff corresponded 
on the most intimate terms with the late Lord Dudley ; and the present sohnction 
of letters is between the dates of January 1814 and January 1823, when Mr 
Ward succeeded to his father’s title. 
but it seems that, besides burnin: 
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nis lordship’s papers according to his direction, 
his executors have thrown some obstacles in the way of publis in r such letters 
as he addres If, however, the same delicacy and discretion are ol 
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| with reference to the character of Napoleon himself. 


matte to drive them out, as they are hated beyond measure both in Lombardy and 
the Venetian States. * * * 

‘T should like to know what effect this event has produced upon your mind 
I confess it has raised him 
very much in my opinion, and that, not merely because the common weakness of 


| human nature inclines one to admire success, but because I think I see in it the 


triumph of skill, fortitude, discretion, foresight, and courage. With what pro- 
found dissimulation he concealed his design—with what promptitude and intrepi- 
ditv he carried it into effect! What will now be said by those that though the 
ought to have put a pistol to his head rather than sign the Articles of Fontaine- 
bleau? What has now happened serves to explain some parts of his conduct 
which were made subjects of criticism and even of ridicule—his retaining the 
title of emperor, and along with it a certain state which seemed not to belong to 
an exile in Elba—his choice of that island for his place of retreat, and the care 
with which he kept together and exercised that handful of followers who were to 
protect him at the outset of the enterprise which he already meditated. The 
Russian campaign was a great blunder, and a blunder made more conspicuous by 
ill-fortune, but he has atoned for it with admirable ability ; and what must be 
that military fame, and that art of gaining the attachment of the army, which in 
spite of the most disastrous campaign known in history,—which in spite of ab- 
dication and exile, rendered him, as much as on the day after the battle of Aus- 


terlitz, the idol of every soldier in France. He is an antagonist, a contempora- 


| ry, and a Frenchman—all things we are naturally disposed to hate ; but the fair 


way to judge of his actions is to consider what we should think of them if this 
had happened two thousand years ago in Plutarch’s ‘ Lives.’ I really believe we 
should place him quite as high as Cesar or Alexander, perhaps higher. Such a 
recovery is without example, so far as | remember. Take notice, that when I 
aise Napoleon, I am not speaking of moral qualities. I consider him merely as 
a Statesman and a General.” 

Of Talleyrand at the restoration :— 

* Talleyrand is a great rogue, but he is a rogue of long experience, and of sin- 
gular ability in the conduct of public affairs ; and he is bound to the present or- 
der of things by the only sure tie, his own interest. He cannot hope to go high- 
er than to be first minister of France, under princes who, though not by any 
means deficient in understanding, are not possessed of any remarkable talents. 
The steady friends of the ancient government cannot but dislike him ; however, 
the nobility may, perhaps, derive some comfort from recollecting that at least he 
is not an upstart.” 

When Louis XVIII. gave the charter :— 

*“* While all this was going on, I was chiefly employed it watching the counte- 
nances of the marshals. Marmont seemed pleased with his own appearance (and 
to do him justice, he is a very handsome, mauly=looking fellow), and satisfied 
with the price of his treason to a master, one of whose few weaknesses it was to 
have shewn towards him favours far more than proportioned to his merits. 

, ‘** London, June 13, 1814. 

“T was interrupted, and as I leff#Patis a few days after I begun this letter, I 
thought it better to finish it here. was going oneto speak of the marshals.— 
Except Marmont, none of them looked in good humour. Soult, who has natu- 
rally a stern, ill-favoured aspect, was particularly gloomy. He is known to be 
extremely ill-aflected to the presefmecov@rnment, acquiesced under it slowly, and 
with great reluctance, and is suspected of having been already informed ‘of the 
events that rendered the battle ne&r Toulouse unnecessary before he fought it. 
He is, I believe, considered by the’English army as the ablest and most intrepid 
officer to whom they have ever begn opposed ; but his disloyalty is the less to 
be dreaded, because he is not loved by his own troops.” ietand 

We seem to have got among th®@inecdotes sooner than we expected, and 
shall make no excuse for putting them, together. Of W. Gifford, the editor 
of the “ Quarterly,” to which Lord D: was a contributor, he does not speak 
so highly as we would have expected. He says of an article on Miss Edge- 
worth :— 

“Gifford has got it. What he will propose to alter I know not, nor do I 
much care, provided he suffers me to make them myself, and does not insert 
any thing of his own, which is&generally speaking, not good for much. dis 
prose is remarkably inferior to higgjoetry. | 
defence of Miss E. from the canfing. hypocritical accusation against her on the 
score of religion, when luckily Pbethought myself of turning back to the two 
former papers on Miss E. in the Q. R., in which I found this charge preferred 
with great earnestness and solemnity. Both the critiques are wretched, and | 
should not the least have minded contradicting flatly any doctrine, literary, mo- 
ral, or religious, contained in them, had I not, just,at the same time, to my great 
surprise, accidentally learnt from Murray (who told it me with a mixture of la- 
mentation and contempt, comical enough for such a personage) that these passa 
ges were of Giflord’s own manufacture, and inserted (pro salute anima) at his 
particular instance in an article furnished by that ‘ serious young man’ the young- 
er Stephen.” : ° 

Of Byron :— 

“ Lord Byron has written another poem which I have seen. It is very beauti- 
ful; but I doubt whether you would be inclined to shew any mercy to its great 
and palpable defect—the repetition of the same sort of gloomy, 


wasépreparing to make a vigorous 


aughty, mys- 


terious villain as Childe Harold, the Giaour, the Corsair and all the 
rest. ‘This is a strange mixture of fertility and barrenness. One would 
think it was easier to invent a new character, than to describe the 
old one over and over again ° * * I have not read Bertram, 


nor shall I ever read it. If it is only an attempt to dramatise one of Lord By- 
ron’s villain characters, orrather Lord Byron's villain character (for he has but 
one, though all the portraits he has drawn of it are fine and interesting, not- 
withstanding their resemblance to each other), it is not likely to possess much 
merit. Lord Byron’s subject is nothing, and worse than nothing without 
Lord Byron’s genius to adorn it, which it is not very likely his imitator should 
possess.” , 

Of Wellingzton at Waterloo :— 

* After the battle the duke joined in the pursuit, followed the enemy for 
some miles. Colone! Hervey, who was with him, advised him to desist, as the 
country was growing less open, and he might be fired by some stra 
from behind the hedges ie battle is won, and my 
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‘Let them fire away, t li 





be no oppositi m to the giving of is manuscripts to the public ; and we sincer 
ly hope there wil be none in this particular instance. 

In some of the earlier letters the writer speaks very freely of the hostility to 
salutary change shewn by ¢ en! lent at Oxford, but as he frerw 
= ‘es ~ s¢ obs n tions " . ) par tally auto the questi By a 
yy we shall selec us op ya iber of celebrated persons t the 
first instance, follow the o s In 1814 he went to Paris 
in possession of Allies, ! ed it aga 1 ayair 
also [taly, Germany, the Low Co ‘ of the Co ent 
which Ms remar' re extreme! ely | Dhus at Par 
time we have mentioned, h ys 


of no value now.” Vox magnifica, et tanto v gna, qua se non sili, sed 1 

publice soli natum esse professus est.” 

| Of Canning (Paris, April 2d, 1816) :-— 

| “It was amusing enough to see the effect of the defeat of our mir pon 

| the question of the Income Tax produced upon the minds of the people here 

| Most of them thought that the ¢ ment would be changed, and that the 

Vhigs would come in, and proba et loos Napoleon to disturb t e world tot 
ie third time If | been t Ho I should have voted in nority, 

| 1 yet I confess | am t sorr vas a minority Not that | am by any 

convinced that the Income oug io have been repealed, butt 1use | 
nk the ministry wanted iting yn something, no great matter what. Then 
| xligi0us suCccess—w} » without at all meanmng to deny their merits and 


just been conversing with Ney, who had talked about the projected invasion of 


| tlereagh. I have heard but one opinion as to the firmness and ability with which | House too obedient, and a blow of that sort was necessary to remind the ser 
| he conducted himself in all the late transactions. His arrival at head-quarters | vants of the country that they are not its masters, and to give back to the con- 
| was most critical: but for that, the spirit that dictated the foolish declaration of | stitution that spirit and activity which it was, perhaps, be: inning to lose. They 
| Frankfort (that which Whitbread so much praised, ) would probably have pre- | seem to have cut a miserable figure in the debate, an the consciousness of 
| their deficiency in so essential a particular, will probably contribute very much 
| to bring about an agreement with Canning ; on such terms as it will be honour- 


, able to him to accept. On this subject it was quite ludicrous to hear the lan- 
| guage of their supporters some time ago. ‘They wondered “ what use he could 
| be of, and why Lord Liverpool could have thought of making any terms with 
jhim.’ The debates of this session may, perhaps, have enabled them to form 
| Some guess as to what is the use of the greatest speaker in either house of par- 
| liament in carrying on a government with credit and ease. You speak of a sys- 
| tem of national education, and several other important objects that require atten- 

tion, but you cannot expect any great measures of improvement from an admi- 
nistration which is only just able to keep itself afloat. * * * 

‘I am hardly recovered from my delight at the splendid victory he (Canning) 
gained the other evening.* It was certainly the greatest effect, without any ex- 
ception, that I ever saw produced by a speech in parliament. It is confessed 
to have been so even by his enemies. I do not believe there is any instance up- 
on record of a man having done so much by a single effort to redeem and raise 
his character. The whole load of obloquy seems shaken off at once; and his 
prodigious abilities are now left free to carry him to his natural elevation. He 
is quite anew man. His influence in parliament is at least double what it was 
on Monday last. Some of the opposition behaved very well; not only Lord 
Milton, who spoke, but Lord Tavistock, who went away, which was really all 
one could expect from the chief of the house of Russell on such an occasion, 
Others behaved just as ill. Mackintosh and Sharp are the persons with whose 
conduct I see most reason to find fault. But that is between ourselves ; for ha- 
v.ng contained my indignation at the time (though with difficulty), and having 
seen them both since with an unaltered countenance, I do not now mean say any 
thing about the matter. We had an excellent anti-Catholic speech from leel 
last night ; really quite capital. He said all that could be said on that side, and 
said it as well as possible.” 

{What is stated of the votes of Sir J. Mackintosh and Mr. Sharp we can, were 
it needful, corroborate. ‘The morning after the debate Mr. Canning declared to 
us, that his feelings were more hurt by their voting against him than if there had 
been a majority of the House on the same side. } 

“ Dresden, August 1817. 

“Your letter of the 21st July followed me here. One from an opposition 
friend, which came to hand at the same time, confirmed to me your account of 
the great success of Canning’s last speech. It would have been worth my while 
to stay in England to hear it. His superiority over Brougham will, I presume, 
be scarcely contested any longer, even by the Reformers.” 

“London, December 1819. 

‘“‘T am really obliged to you forthe kind way in which you have taken my 
last letter, and for being persuaded that if I declined interfering in behalf of 
your friend, it was only because I really thought that I could not take any steps 
in his favour with propricty or effect. Mr. Grey's merits as a professional man 
will, I am confident, have their due weight with Canning. He probably takes for 
his principle in the exercise of patronage the ‘inter dignos detur amicissimo,’ 
but I am deceived in him if in so important an appointment he would not limit his 
choice to the ‘ digni.’ ” 

Of Sir R. Peel (already spoken of) :-— 

“ There is no judging very well about what passes at home unless one is on 
the spot; but it seems to me that opposition is not strong enough to come in, 
and ‘ the ministry’ is too weak to govern. Van will, I suppose, be turned out, 
and replaced by Peel. But I doubt whether that will be sutficient to set the go- 
vernment upon its legs. Peel has no doubt a very good understanding, and 
perfect discretion, but still I cannot help suspecting that whenever he comes into 
very high office, it will be found that he has been over-rated. * * * 

“ After what I said to you of Peel's defeat last session, I should be unjust if I 
did not own that what he has done in this has been creditable to him. He has 
spoken twice. ‘The first speech was the longest and most elaborate ; but the 
second, as faras I am able to judge, shewed most power of the two. 

Sir W. Scott :— 

‘What a happy genius that of Walter Scott! Whena man can do great 
things only at the price of severe incessant labour, I don’t know that he is mach 
to be envied. It is almost sure to spoil his stomach and his temper, and to make 
him pass many dismal hours. The case is still worse where great talents are 
combined with a frantic misanthropy like that of Rousseau and Byron, But it is 
hardly possible to conceive a more fortunate mortal than him that is possessed of 
such ‘powers, along with such felicity in the exercise of them, and who unites the 
finest genius to a cheerful, social disposition, and an undiminished relish for the 
pursuits and amusements of ordinary life. He is a great poet, grafted upon the 
excellent stock of good-natured, lively, active, reasonable, companionable man. 
As to Byron, his finest fruits savour of the parent crab, or rather the noxious upas 
of his pride and malevolence. You know how late Scott's talents were in deve- 
loping themselves. He was eight-and-twenty years old. I happened to be in 
Scotland when he stumbled upon this great genius,—just as a man finds a trea- 
sure buried in his garden, or a gold mine upon his estate. He has lived upon it 
jollily ever since, and scattered his deodand over the world. I have only begun 
Hallam’s book. I fancy it is extremely well done. and highly valuable ; but the 
chapter upon the feudal system, where I am yet sticking, is rather dry. He writes 
rather like a man who holds those readers cheap that expect to be amused as well 
as instructed.” 

In other places the writer expresses his admiration of Mr. Hallam, and also 
praises Lord Ripon, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Talbot (of Wiltshire,) and others ; and it 
should be observed, tat all these opinions refer to the earlier days of the indivi- 
duals, whose abilities, twenty or five-and-twenty years have since done much to 
develope in higher positions. 

Of Rogers :— 

“T found Rogers’s poem one day upon somebody's table. 
about 130 lines. Some of them I thought very beautiful, and a great many I did 
not understand. Lord Byron's obscurity seems to be contagious, as the defects 
of a great man generally are.” 

Of Campbell :— 

‘‘ Lady Davy wrote to me this morning to ask me for an introduction to you 
for Campbell the poet. Sucha request might very well have proceeded imme- 
| diately from himself, for f have known, admired, and esteemed him for the last 
two-and-twenty years. I should not scruple to make such a demand upon your 
kindness in favour of a less eminent person. But then a longer letter would be 
necessary than the few minutes I now have to spare would allow Campbell’s 
fame renders superfluous a great part of which it is usual to say upon such occa- 
sions, and you will probably not be sorry to become acquainted with the author 
of ‘ Hohenlinden.’ For some years past I have hardly seen*him at all, but un- 
less he is much changed, you will find him a man of pleasing and animated con- 
versation—modest and unassuming almost to a fault. I think I have heard him 
reproached with affectation, but I believe it is nothing but embarrassment result- 
| ing from a very delicate and sensitive frame of mind. ‘To me he always seemed 
| quite natural. You are probably a good deal occupied 





I had time to read 





! at this time ; but if you 
can take any opportunity of being civil to him, you will oblige me at the same 
| time that you do him a kindness.” 

| Of Mackintosh :— 

| « Your praise of Mackintosh's papers in ‘The Edinburgh Review’ is liberal, 
| but not excessive. I told him y« sterday how much you liked it, with which he 
| seemed pleased in no comnion degree. He 1s so good-natured a man, so kind in 
| his encouragement of others, that one has a déuble satisfaction in rendering due 
homage to his genius and acquirements.” 


Of Brougham :— 


hy 
vt 


“ Oct. 4, 1820. 

“ At half-past twelve to-day, Brougham concluded a most able spec ch with a 
magnificently eloquent peroration. ‘The display of his power and fertility of mind 
in this business has been quite amazing, and these extraordinary efiorts seem to 
cost him nothing. He dined at Holland House yesterday, and stayed till ele- 
ven at night, talking ‘ de omni scibili’—French cookery, Italian poetry, and so 
on.” 

Of Plunkett :-— 

The anti-Catholics have but one advocate, and he so completely overmatch- 
ed by his chief opponent that hardly the appearance of 4 struggle 18 maintained. 

, you had heard Plunkett. He had made speeches before ; but in 
this he far surpassed them all. I have not for many years heard such an aston- 

r display of talent. His style is quite peculiar; for its gravity and severi- 
_ I prefer it to all others of which I ever heard a specimen. If he had been 

n parliament, I am inclined to think he would have-been the greatest speak- 


great 





! 


that ever appeared in it.” 


| Of Hume :— 
|  Onposition, led by Mr. Hume become quite despicable. The degrada- 
| tion of one side produces slovenliness on the other, and hitherto the houses have 
| produced very little indeed of which an Englishman can be proud.” 

Of Burdett (the queen’s tr 

1 — ] t 

“ She seems to have been advised by persons that are resolved to play the 
| deepest noéetble aame, al little to what risk they expose her, provided they 
| ' | we 5 2 ving the 
| hav 1 chance of turt ro zovernment , or, perhaps, ol y wing we 
| oO Td yot be ve it it is Brougham’s do ng | t owell of nia 
‘On Mr. Lambt nrespecting Mr Canning’s embassy to Lisbon. The mo 
tion was negatived by a majority of 270 to 96.”_ 














‘to suppose that he would give such bad advice to his client for the mere chance 
of mischief. But it is said that Burdett and Hobhouse have had access to 
her, they.perhaps have been less scrupulous, or at least less judicious. It 
was quite evident, from the turn of Burdett’s speech (a speech, by the by, as able 
in its execution as it was perniciousin its tendency,) that this is the advice which, 
if consulted, he would give.” 

Of the queen herself :— wag 

“There are many persons of opinion that there are circumstances in the king’s 
conduct towards her, which render any inquiry into her chastity necessarily un- 
just. The cause of morality may suffer by her impurity, if guilty; but, on the 
other hand, may it not be said, with great colour of reason, that nothing can be 
more essential towards upholding one of the two pillars upon which human soci- 
ety rests—marriage (property being the other,) than to teach husbands, of what- 
ever class, that wives must be treated, if not with kindness and affection, at least 
with forbearance and discretion—that they are proper objects of care and saluta- 
ry control—and that the law outsteps its just functions when it interferes to pu- 
nish misconduct that has been provoked by outrage, and facilitated by neglect ? 
The guilt of adultery is greatly aggravated by the mean condition of the person 
with whom it has been aaiont ; but you will hear from her advocates, that it 
is no wonder if she became familiar with low society, since the whole influence 
of the English crown was employed by her husband and her kinsman to drive her 
from that which became her birth and station. In short it is a very thorny ques- 
tion, and made to try men’s wisdom as well as their courage.” 


—— 
THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


She passes our gate every morning at a quarter before eight. She is never a 
moment later. e cook knows this so well that she sets the kitchen clock by 
“the young lady in the cottage bonnet.” All the winter we could tell her ap- 
proach by the plashing of her cloge, in the wet unrepaired piece of path at the 
corner, a standing disgrace to our highway  gpreyeine was go.ng to write them 
“‘ highwaymen,”’ for they take our rates and do not mend our ways. And now 
she passes noiselessly, as our summer flowers grow ; but like them, neither un- 
observed nor unremembered. Her bonnet is a coarse Dunstable ; within the last 
week, the morone- coloured ribbands have been replaced by those of vapeur ; but 
they were both plainly put on. The ruche beneath is ornamented with a very 
little wreath of pale primroses ; the black veil is still worn; but a parasol (not 
one of those Serm-oulebed, baby-like fairy mushrooms of the present season, but 
a large, full-grown parasol, two years old at the very least,) has replaced the hea- 
vy, brown cotton umbrella, whose weight her thin, white wrist seemed hardly 
able to sustain. The broderie on her collar is coarse, but the collar sits smooth- 
ly, and is very white ; her shawl—what a useful shawl it has been! With the 
assistance of a boa she seemed to think it a sufficient protection against last win- 
ter’s cold, and yet now, thrown a little = at the throat, and with the relief of a 
white collar, how well it looks! Her dress then was merino, now it is muslin- 
de-laine ; her boots are exchanged for strong prunella slippers, fitting nicely ; 
and she generally rests a roll of music or one or two books in the bend of the 
arm, the hand of which carries the parasol. I must not forget her brown silk 
bag—what odds and ends peep out of it at times, when ’tis over full; shreds of 
German wool ; paper patterns; netting, knotting, and knitting needles ; half-a- 
dozen new pens, the nibs out, to avoid the risk of injyury—or a round ruler; in 
short, let it be filled with what it will, the bag is never empty ; and yet if you 
could only see the thread-bare purse within, worn out, not by money, but by 
time—three pennies worth of halfpence at one end, and a silver fourpence and a 
shilling in the other—you would understand that the daily governess is anything 
but rich. She is not, strictly speaking, handsome, but she would be so, if the 
weight of anxiety that presses upon her broad, polished brow were removed. 
That countenance (the thoughtless would say) wants expression—it wants ra- 
riety of expression, but the prevailing one is that of pallid, silent resignation ; her 
eyes have an earnest, gentle look, when they raise the silken curtains that veil, 
not their brightness, but their sadness ; and her smile, if a passer-by inquire the 
way, is as gentle as her eyes. She is neither short nor tall, dark nor fair ; but 
her cheek is pale, not the pallor of ‘ill-health, for she is fortunate in being obliged 
to walk twice a-day through our now green and cheerful hedge rows ; it wears 
the hue of oppressed spirits. She is young, and might be mirthful—if she were 
not a Dairy Governess. 

She knows enough to know, that if she had been taught a little more of all, or 
of every, of the accomplishments she is obliged to teach, she might command 
a higher salary ; “finish young ladies,” instead of trudging on with little chil- 
dre: ; but her mother is an officer’s widow, and could not spend a great deal up- 
on one, when she had three children to educate and send into the world. She 
looks neither to the right nor to the left,except perhaps to glance, when she gets 
beyond the lane, at our church-clock ; but she finds she has no need to hasten her 
steps unless when her mother is ill—she is always in time. Perhaps, she casts a 
wistful eye towards the bookseller’s placard, telling of her greatest luxury,—a 
new novel,—or at the linen-draper’s, with an undefined hope, that by the time 
she receives her next month’s salary she may seek a cheap Challis amongst his 
winter stock, now selling off, that would do very well for summer; dark colours 
are best for the street—ribbons do not attract her ; she has trimmed her bonnet, 
and learnt the blessings that arise from thrift, not extravagance. 

She reaches her destination, and knocks at the door, not with a tremulous 
hand, for it is practised in such indications of her humble arrival, put with the 
modest certainty that she will soon be admitted, because she is wanted. ‘The 
footman hears the sound, but does not hurry to answer the daily governess ; be- 
cause he knows she is beloved by the nurse-girl, on whom she smiles, and to whom 
she speaks kindly: and the girl's home and parents are farin Cumberland. The 
daily governess can appreciate even the nurse-girl’s attention. ‘The children she 
has to instruct in this presuming mansion are wayward and rude ; but they are, 
nevertheless, affectionate, and would be what are called ‘“ good.” if they were 
properly managed “ out of school hours ;”’ as it is, they have too much of their 
own way, and their mamma “ rates” the daily governess before them, for their 
faults. 

“Miss Grey, yoa must be firm and determined ; Gertrude complains of her 
eyes. So, if you could manage to stay and teach her lessons, after three, for 
about half an hour, to prevent her poring over her book, she could repeat them 
the next morning. Poor darling! we must take care of her eyes.” 

The daily governess knows, if she perform this daily duty, she will lose a mu- 
sic pupil, to whom she gives a lesson, commencing at half-past three, for the sum 
of one and sixpence ; but this family live in a large house, and have promised to 
recommend her. The daily governess must pay her usual slave-tribute for pa- 
tronage. 

“Miss Grey, it will not doto teach dancing, without doing the figures yourself 
very often before the children.” 

**Miss Grey, Alice’s shoulders are growing round.” 

“‘Miss Grey, Alfred must not ink his tuckers.” 

“ Miss Grey, poor little Louisa cannot finish the Cologne stand ; pray take it 
ho me and finish it for her.” 

Poor Miss Grey ! her patience, gentleness, and all she has really done to im- 
prove those children, remains unapproved ; but the faults of her eleves rise trump- 
et-tongued against her, when in reality she is in no way to blame ; the affections 
and tenderness which her gentle heart yearns to bestow, is thrown back upon 
her. She is a daily governess! What sympathies can they have in common? 

It was nine when she knocked at the door—it is now three. She was asked 
to take something at one, and she had a morsel of bread and a glass of milk and 
water. She remains with Miss Gertrude until half-past three, and then walks 
half a mile farther to give her eighteenpenny music lesson. She is in excellent 
spirits when it is over, for they will wait the extra time, rather than change. She 
says, “they are very good.” Why, the mother of the musical young lady knows 
she could not get such anotker lesson frem any other teacher for less than half-a- 
crown. ‘This is a busy day, it is half-past six and the daily gaverness has not yet 
returned. 

She had another lesson to give in the same street—not a music lesson, though 
the echo of “ one, two, three,” in her head seemed for eternity, but to read Eng- 
lish for an hour with a young French lady, who met her at the door, kissed her 
on both cheeks, made her drink a cup of coffee—real coffee—and eat a biscuit, 
and then sat patiently “doing her translation” into such pretty non-descript Eng- 
lish, that the daily governess chid and smiled until a peel of merry and mingled 

laughter rang through the room! But the laugh was succeeded, on the part of 
the governess, by such weariness, that the kind foreigner would have detained 
her longer, not to read, but to rest, were it not that, she told her, her mother 
would be uneasy ; and then the lady, with a pretty air of mystery, opened her 
desk, snd held up before her eyes a concert ticket—a real concert ticket-—for two, 
it was to be her’s, and would enable her and her mother to go together the next 
evening, which they would be sure to do, for to-morrow would not be a busy day 
and they could walk there very well, and leave their bonnets at the ¢ ntrance, or 
slide them off, and let them hang down by their sides—‘ so”—no one would no- 
tice them. Oh, it would be such pleasure—such dear pleasure! to hear sweet 
music, and her mother was so fond of music, her mother would enjoy it so much, 
she was very—very grateful. The French lady regretted that the distance was 
so great. The daily governess said, they would not mind that ; they were only 
a mile and a half from Hyde Park corner—her mother could walk that—and then 
an eightpenny drive would bring them to the concert rooms. Those fly-cabs were 
so respectable and convenient—it would be charming ;—she did not mind fa- 
tigue ; and Miss Grey commenced her return with a quick step and a flushed 


cheek 


it was now nearly half-past six—she thought it had been a very happy day. As 
she walked rather quickly, several impertinent fellows —impudent jrish men— 
cunning Scotch lads, or, it might be, an English youth, intent on systematizing 





even his flirtations—attem 


: her heart beat more quickly, and her eyes filled with tears. 
Then, indeed, she felt she had no one to protect her. 


gloves are only a shilling a pair. She looked through the window at them—he- 
sitated, and walked on ; perhaps she will wait till her mother is with her, the 
following evening, and then she can choose for her. What her mother chooses 
is always best. She has passed ourgate. She is evidently very much fatigued, 
her steps lag heavily ; she lodges with her mother in that little cottage, for the 
benefit of the soft pure air of good old Brompton. And now you see the wi- 
dow’s cap through the young stems and insignificant leaves of the jessamine.— 
The daily governess quickens her step ;—she pulls from her bosom the concert 
ticket ; and after she has received her mother’s kiss—before her mother’s hands 
can untie her bonnet—she holds it up before her? Oh how very much a little 
drop of innocent pleasure sweetens the cup of toil! Drink of it, long, and deep- 
ly, it becomes bitter on the tongue, and evil to the heart. 

A daily governess has, at least, her evenings. Sometimes, not often, a friend 
drops in. ‘To-night our patient, good, industrious girl has thrust her pretty swol- 
len feet into her mother’s easy shoes ; and while the widow reads, or pours out 
their frugal tea, she is quilling, or snipping, or arranging something white—a 
little finery for “‘ to-morrow” evening. And now the work and books are put by 
—the candle a tg read and pray—not long, but fervently, and then to 
bed, despite the labour, which, fair reader, you shudder even to think upon.— 
The daily governess sleeps soundly, and will awake as sweet, as patient, and 


. gentle—and it may be, a trifle more cheerful, to-morrow, than she was to- 
ay. 


i 
THE ROAD SWEEPER. 
BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 


There he stands, leaning against the palisades opposite a long rambling edi- 
fice, called, time out of mind, hall. ‘There stands Darby Moore, the legi- 
timate sweeper of “ the long cressing,” his broom resting on his arm—for Ie 
has but one—and the corresponding sleeve of his coat pinned by a large corking- 
pin to the fold of his red waistcoat ; his hat is so evidently, if not of Irish manu- 
facture, twisted by Irish hands, that even if our Sweeper’s name was not Darby 
Moore, or we had never heard his mellifluous brogue, no doubt could be enter- 
tained as to where he came from—the brim of the hat is bent over his left eye, 
impressed by the mark of his finger and thumb, pinched in by perpetual bowing, 
so as to have a knowing, roguish twist ; the crown has disagreed with the round, 
or they have come to an almost separation by mutual consent. I have seen “a 
handful of hay,” symptoms of a red handkerchief, crusts of bread, and even a 
mutton-bone, peeping through the slit—nay, even staring out—for Darby says, 
“that sorra a pocket has he, but the crown of his hat ; for Nelly says she can’t 
affoord pockets to his coat!” , 

The weather has been so fine, that one migh imagine 





° 

‘** Othello’s occupation o'er.” 
Not so—in winter Darby sweeps the mud from “the long crossing,” and in 
summer waters the dust. I found he had been soliberal of the pure fluid that 
I said, 

“Darby, why you have converted the dust into mud.” 

“ Mud! oh, ma’am dear! do you call that ‘ sprinkling mad! Och hone! well 
but my ladies is hard to plaze! ‘The pleasures I takes in making ‘the long 
crossing agreeable—just a little thickening, and softening, and cooling, and to 
call it mud! Omy, my! Well, to be sure! Why, thin how would your ho- 
nour like it? Sure, it isn’t in regard of the halfpence | get—and sure enough 
the sight of a silver fourpence would do the sight of my eyes good—'tisn’t in 
regard of the halfpence, but the honour of sweepin’ for the best and handsomest 
ladies, and the finest gentlemen in England, that’s what I think of; and, my la- 
dy, if ye’ll plaze to bespeak the natur of the damp, it shall be as ye like, ma’am ; 
good rason I have, too. Talwavs says to Judy; Judy says I, the Irish lady al- 
ways brings me good ; if it’s only twopence she gives me, it’s the regular seed 
of wealth—it grows, so it does. God bless her! And now, my lady, how would 
you like the ‘ long crossing’ to-morrow ?” ; , 

It would be impossible to describe the shades of expression that passed over 
Darby Moore’s face during this piece of eloquence ; the merry twinkle of his 
keen grey eye ; the movement of the muscles which contract, expand, and twist 
his mouth ; the action of his hand, which does duty for two; the shrug of his 
shoulder, and the anxious leer from under his eye-lid, to see how the hint about 
the twopence takes. , 

“Darby, I do not think I ever gave you more than a penny at a time in my 
life.” 

“Well, the masther gives me a penny, and yer honour gives me a penny, and 
sure that’s twopence ;—bedad ! if yer ladyship will give me the twopence now, 
I'll tell the masther next time—if yer ladyship wishes it—if not, why, as the 
fool said, ‘ We'll let it stand a penny for Johnny, a penny for Jacky.’ ” 

Darby, as he says himself, “‘ is not altogether beholden to sweepen;” he has 
been a “ soldier’-—talks with contempt of the “‘ French,” and declared the other 
day ‘that th’ Almighty never created but one real man in the world (barrin her 
Majesty, for whom he had great respect,) and that was the great Juke of Wel- 
lington, God bless him!” So Darby has a pension. What it is, he has never 
been heard truly to declare ; it may be much, it may be little: if you inquire, he 
has the most ingenious way of telling and not telling. 

“The pension, ma’am? Qh, bedad! it’s little L,get for the beautiful arm— 
flesh, blood, and bone, it was, my lady, that I lost 

‘ For my countrv’s cause, 
And England’s glory.” 
as the song says.” 

“But how much is it, Darby ?” . =e 

‘“‘Faix! my lady, its a mere nothing, and the wife and childre’ to the fore.”’ 

“ But, how much !” ” 

“To my sorrow, my lady, I’ve no larning—I’ve no hand at the figures ; and 
I’m thinkin’ they do me out of some of it. Ye see I managed finely, until af- 
ther Miss Joy, round the corner, was married.” 

“* How was that ?” 

““ Why, ye see, her sweetheart alway came to see her twice a-day, and tho’ 
the baste (horse) was nothing but a hack, still I'd a regular sixpense to hould it. 
She’s married now ; and faith I don’t think he’s plazed with his bargain; for 
when they come to see the old lady and gentleman in the shay—which is more 
ponsible to hould than the baste—I never get anything but coppers !” 

Pray admire Darby’s “‘ tact ;” it is so Insh! how well he manages to turn 
curiosity from his pension to Miss joy that was—thg propriety of “the shay” 
that is—ahd the bridegroom’s probable ankagpibeutelthon present or to come. 

The little match-children, who made up such’ piteous story to our cook, 


and she was so angry that, even at the risk of spoiling our dinner, she pursued 
the urchins, and found them in the very act of dutifully sharing the pie crusts 
and meat she had bestowed, with my old friend, Darby Moore. This was not 
to be borne; she called them little story-tellers, but not in those words—and 
their father took their part. 

ye!” and he held up the remains of a shoulder of mutton. “That's a bone, 
ma’am. Sorra a much mate on it ; ye'll not say that’s not a bone !” 

* Certainly not.” 

“Well, then, the childre’ tould no lie ; they said their father left his bones at 
Waterloo, and so I did, God help me !—the bones of my beautiful arm and my 
five fingers; they tould no lie, ma’am. It wasn’t their fau’t ma’am, if ye 
could'nt understand English.” 


— 


LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. 
From the Edinburgh Review. 

The Life of Robert Lord Clive ; collected from the Family Papers, communi- 
cated by the Earl of Powis. By Major Generar Sir Joun Maucoum, K. 
C.B. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1836 
We have always thought it strange, that while the history of the Spanish 

empire in America is familiarly known to all the nations of Europe, the great 

actions of our countrymen in the East should, even among ourselves, excite little 
interest. Every school-boy knows who imprisoned Montezuma, and who strang- 
led Atabalipa. But we doubt whether one in ten, even among English gentle- 
men of highly cultivated minds, can tell who won the battle of Buxar, who 
perpetrated the masscre of Patna, whether Surajah Dowlah ruled in Oude or in 

Pusrunstve, or whether Holkar was a Hindoo or a Mussulman. Yet the vic- 

tories of Cortes were gained over savages who had no letters, who were igno- 

rant of the use of metals, who had not broken in a single animal to labour, who 








She thought, poor thing, though she had been teaching since nine, and | 


wielded no better weapons than those which could be made out of sticks, flints, 
and fish-bones, who regarded a horse-soldier as a monster half man and half 
beast, who took a harquebusier for a sorcerer, able to scatter the thunder and 
lightning of the skies. The people of India, when we subdued them, were 
ten times as numerous as the van juishe d Americans, and 


1 were at the same time 
quite as highly civilized as the victorious Spaniards. They had reared cities 


| larger and fairer than Saragossa or ‘Toledo, and buildings more beautiful and 
costly than the cathedral of Seville. They could show bankers richer than the 
richest firms of Barcelona or Cadiz, viceroys whose splendour far surpassed that 
of Ferdinand, the Catholic, myriads of cavalry and long trains of artillery 
which wo 


ave astonished the Great Captain. It might have been expected 


ypted to peep under her bonnet ; but she poked the big 
uae very low at that side, and walked on ; if the attempt was repeated, her 


She stopped at a shop at Lowndes-terrace, where black silk and white kid 


about their father having left his bones at Waterloo, were Darby’s offspring. 1 ' 
reminded cook that the battle had been fought more than twenty-three years ago, | 


“‘T ax yer pardon, ma’am, but here is some of what ye gave them, God bless | 





that every Englishman who takes any interest in any part of history would be 
curious to know how a handful of his countrymen, separated from their home 
by an immense ocean, subjugated, in the course of a few years, one of the 
greatest empires in the world. Yet, unless we greatly err, this subject is, to 
most readers, not only insipid, but positively distasteful. 

Perhaps the fault lies partly with the historians. Mr. Mill’s book, though it has 
undou btedly great and rare merit, :s not sufficiently animated and picturesque 
to attract those who read for amusement. Orme, inferior to no English histori- 
an in style and power of painting, is minute even to tediousness. In one vo- 
lume he allots, on an average, a closely-printed quarto page to the events of 
every forty-eight hours. The consequence is, that his narrative, though one of 
the most authentic, and one of the most finely written in our language, has ne- 
ver been very popular, and is now scarcely ever read. 

We fear that Sir John Malcolm’s volumes will not much attract those readers 
whom Orme and Mill have repelled. ‘The materials placed at his disposal by 
the late Lord Powis, were indeed of great value. But we cannot say that 
they have been very skilfully worked up. It would, however, be unjust to cri- 
ticise with severity a work which, if the author had lived to complete and revise 
it, would probably have been improved by condensation, and by a better ar- 
rangement. We are more disposed to perform the pleasing duty of expressin, 
our gratitude to the noble family to which the public owes so much useful ai 
curious information. 

The effect of the book, even when we make the largest allowance for the 
partiality of those who have furnished, and of those who have digested the ma- 
terials, is, on the whole, greatly to raise the character of Lord Clive. We are 
far indeed from sympathizing with Sir John Malcolm, whose love passes the 
love of biographers, and who can see nothing but wisdom and justice in the ac- 
tions of his idol. But we are at least equally far from concurring in the severe 
judgment of Mr. Mill, who seems to us to show less discrimination in his ac- 
count of Clive, than in any other part of his valuable work. Clive, like most 
men who are born with strong passions, and tried by strong temptations, com- 
mitted great faults. But every person who takes a fair and enlightened view 
of his whole career must admit, that our island, so fertile in heroes and states- 
men, has scarcely ever produced a man more truly great either in arms or in 
council. 

The Clives had been settled, ever since the twelfth century, on an estate of 
no great value, near Market-Drayton, in Shropshire. In the reign of George 
the First, this moderate but ancient inheritance was possessed by Mr. Richard 
Clive, who seems to have been a plain man of no great tact or capacity. He 
had been bred to the law, and divided his time between professional business and 
the avocations of a small proprietor. He married a lady from Manchester, of 
the name of Gaskill, and became the father of a very numerous family. His 
eldest son Robert, the founder of the British empire in India, was born at the 
old seat of his ancestors on the 29th of September, 1725. 

Some lineaments of the character of the man were early discerned in the 
child. There remain letters written by his relations when he was in his seventh 
year; and from these it appears that, even at that early age, his strong will, and 
his fiery passions, sustained by a constitutional intrepidity which sometimes 
seemed hardly compatible with soundness of mind, had begun to cause great 
uneasiness to the family. ‘ Fighting,’ says one of his uncles, ‘to which he is 
out of measure addicted, gives his temper such a fierceness and imperious- 
ness, that he flies out on every trifling occasion.’ The old people of the neigh- 
bourhood still remember to have heard from their parents how Clive climbed to 
the top of the lofty steeple of Market-Drayton, and with what terror the inhabi- 
tants saw him seated on a stone spout near the summit. They also relate how 
| he formed all the good-for-nothing lads of the town into a kind of predatory ar- 

my, compelled the shopkeepers to submit to a tribute of apples and halfpence, 
in consideration of which he guaranteed the security of their windows. He was 
sent from school to school, making very little progress in his learning, and gain- 
ing for himself every where the character of an exceedingly naughty boy.— 
One of his masters, itis said, was sagacious enough to prophesy that the idle 
| lad would make a great figure inthe world. But the general opinion seems to 
have been, that poor Robert was a dunce, if not a reprobate. His family expected 
| nothing good from such slender parts and such a headstrong temper. It is -not 
strange, therefore, that they gladly accepted for him, when he was in his 
eighteenth year, a writership in the service of the East India Company, and 
shipped him off to make a fortune or to die of a fever at Madras. 

Far different were the prospects of Clive from those of the youths whoin the 
East India College now annually sends to the Presidencies of our Asiatic empire. 
The Compatiy was then purely a trading corporation. Its territory consisted of 
a few square miles, for which rent was paid to the native governments. Its 
troops were scarcely numerous enough to man the batteries of three or four ill- 
constructed forts, which had been erected for the protection of the ware-houses. 
The natives, who composed a considerable part of these little garrisons, had not 
yet been trained in the discipline of Europe, and were armed, some with swords 
and shields, some with bows and arrows. ‘The business of the servant of the 
Company was not, as now, to conduct the judicial, financial, and diplomatie bu- 
siness of a great country, but to take stock, to make advances to weavers, to 
ship cargoes, and to keep asharp look out for private traders who dared to in- 
fringe the monopoly. The younger clerks were so miserably paid, that they 
could scarcely subsist without incurring debt ; the elder enriched themselves by 
trading on their own account ; and those who lived to rise to the top of the ser- 
vice, often accumulated considerable fortunes. 

Madras, to which Clive had been appointed, was, at this time, perhaps the 
first in importance of the Company’s settlements. In the preceding century, 
Fort St. George had arisen on a barren spot, beaten by a raging surf; and in 
the neighbourhood a town, inhabited by many thousands of natives, had sprung 
up, as towns spring up in the East withthe rapidity of the prophet’s gourd.— 
There were already in the suburbs many white villas, each surrounded by its gar- 
den, whither the wealthy agents of the Company retired, after the labours of the 
desk and the warehouse, to enjoy the cool breeze which springs up at sunset from 
the Bay of Bengal. The habits of these mercantile grandees appear to have been 
more profuse, luxurious, and ostentatious, than those of the high judicial and po- 
litical functionaries who have succeeded them. But comfort was far less under- 
stood. Many devices which now mitigate the heat of the climate,preserve health, 
and prolong life, were unknown. ‘There was far less intercourse with Europe 
than at present. The voyage by the Cape, which in our time has often been 
performed within three months, was then very seldom accomplished in six, and 
was sometimes protracted to more than a year. Consequently the Anglo-In- 
dian was then much more estranged from his country, much more an oriental in 
his tastes and habits, and much less fitted to mix in society after his return to 
Europe, than the Anglo-Indian of the present day. 

Within the fort and its precincts, the English governors exercised,by permission 
of the native rulers, an extensive authority. But they had never dreamed of 
claiming independent power. The surrounding country was governed by the Na- 
| bob of the Carnatic, a deputy of the Viceroy of the Deccan, commonly called the 

Nizam, who was himself only a deputy of the mighty prince designated by our 
ancestors as the Great Mogul. Those names, once so august and formidable, still 
| remain. There is still a Nabob of the Carnatic, who lives on a pension allowed 
to him by the Company, out of the revenues of the province which his ancestors 
ruled. ‘There is stilla Nizam, whose capital is overawed by a British cantonment, 
and to whom a British resident gives, under the name of advice, commands which 
are not tobe disputed. There is still a Mogul, who is permitted to play at holding 
| courts and receiving petitions, but who has less power to help or hurt than the 
| youngest civil servant of the Company. is . 
Clive’s voyage was unusually tedious even for that age. The ship remained 
| Some months at the Brazils, where the young adventurer picked up some know- 
| ledge of Portuguese, and spent all his pocket-money. He did not arrive in India 
till more than a year after he had left England. His situation at Madras was 
| most painful. His funds were exhausted. His pay wassmall. He had contract- 
eddebts. He was wretchedly lodged—no small calamity in a climate which can 
| be rendered tolerable to an European only by spacious and well-placed apartments. 
He had been furnished with letters of recommendation to a gentleman who might 
have assisted him ; but when he landed at Fort St. George he found that this ger- 
| tleman had sailed for England. His shy and haughty disposition withheld him 
from introducing himself. He was several months in India before he became ac- 
| quainted with a single family. ‘The climate affected his health and spirits. His 
| duties were of a kind ill suited to his ardent and daying character. He pined for 
his home, and in his letters to his relations expressed his feelings in language 
softer and more pensive than we should have expected, from the waywardness of 
his boyhood, or from the inflexible sternness of his later years. ‘I have not en- 
| joyed,” says he, ‘one happy day since I left my native country.’ And again, ‘I 
must confess, at intervals, when I think of my dear native England, it affects me 
in a very particular manner. . If I should be so far blest as to revisit again 
my own country, but more especially Manchester, the centre of all my wishes, 
all that I could hope or desire for would be presented before me in one view.’ 

One solace he found of the most respectable kind. ‘The Governor possessed 
a good library, and permitted Clive to have access to it. ‘The young man devoted 
much of his leisure to reading, and acquired at this time almost all the knowledge 











| 








of books that he ever possessed. As a boy he had been too idle, as a man he 
soon became too busy, for literary pursuits 

| But neither climate, nor poverty, nor the rrows of a homesick exile, could 
tame the desperate audacity of his spirit He behaved to his official superiors as 


he had behaved to his schoolmasters, and was several times in danger of losing 


| his situation. Twice, while residing in the Writers’ Buildings, he attempted to 

| destroy himself; and twice the pistol which he snapp« 1 at his owa head failed to 
go off This circumstance. it 1s said. affected him a similar escape affected 

| Wallenstein. After satisfying himself that the pistol was really well loaded, hi 


" \ } 1¢ 
| burst forth into an exclamation, that surely he was reserved for something great. 
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About this time an event which at first seemed likely to destroy all his hopes 
in life, suddenly opened before him a new path to eminence. Europe had been, 
during some years, distracted by the war of the Austrian succession. George 
II. was the steady ally of Maria Theresa. The house of Bourbon took the op- 
posite side. Though England was even then the first of maritime powers, she 
was not, as she has since become, more than a match on the sea for all the na- 
tions of the world together; and she found it difficult to maintain a contest 
against the united navies of France and Spair.. In the eastern seas France ob- 
tained the ascendency. Labourdonnais, Governor of Mauritius, a man of emi- 
nent talents and virtues, conducted an expedition to the continent of India, in 
spite of the opposition of the British flee-—landed, assembled an army, appeared 
before Madras, and compelled the town and fort to capitulate. The keys were 
delivered up ; the French colours were displayed on Fort St. George ; and the 
contents of the Company’s warehouses were seized as prize of war by the con- 
querors. It was stipulated by the capitulation that the English inhabitants should 
be prisoners of war on parole, and that the town should remain in the hands of 
the French till it should be ransomed. Labourdonnais pledged his honour that 
= a moderate ransom should be required. 

ut the success of Labourdannais had awakened the jealousy of his country- 
man, Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry. Dupleix, moreover, had already begun 
to revolve gigantic schemes, with which the restoration of Madras to the English 
was by no means compatible. He declared that Labourdonnais had gone beyond 
his powers ; that conquests made by the French arms on the continent of India 
were at the disposal of the Governor of Pondicherry alone; and that Madras 
should be rased to the ground. ‘The anger which the breach of the capitulation 
excited among the English, was increased by the ungenerous manner in which 
Dupleix treated the principal servants of the Company. The Governor and se- 
veral of the first gentlemen of Fort St. George were carried under a guard to 
Pondicherry, and conducted through the town in a triumphal procession, under 
the eyes of fifty thousand spectators. It was with reason thought that this gross 
violation of public faith absolved the inhabitants of Madras from the engagements 
into which they had entered with Labourdonnais. Clive fled from the town by 
night, in the disguise of a Mussulman, and took refuge at Fort St. David, one of 
the small English settiements subordinate to Madras. 

The circumstances in which he was now placed, naturally led him to adopt a 
profession better suited to his restless and intrepid spirit, than the business of ex- 
amining packages and casting accounts. He solicited and obtained an ensign’s 
commission in the service of the Company, and at twenty-one entered on his 
military career. His personal courage, of which he had, while still a writer, 
given signal proof by a desperate duel with a military bully who was the terror 
of Fort St. David, speedily made him conspicuous even among hundreds of brave 
men. He soon began to show in his new calling other qualities which had not 
before been discerned in him—judgment, sagacity, deference to legitimate au- 
thority. He distinguished himself highly in several operations against the French, 
and was particularly noticed by Major Lawrence, who was then considered as the 
ablest British officer in India. 

He had been only a few months in the army when intelligence arrived that 
peace had been concluded between Great Britain and France. Dupleix was in 
consequence compelled to restore Mailras to the English Company ; and the 
young ensign was at liberty to resume his former business. He did indeed re- 
turn for a short time to his desk. He again quitted it in order to assist Major 
Lawrence in some petty hostilities with the natives, and then again returned to it. 
While he was thus wavering between a military and a commercial life, events 
took place which decided his choice. The politics of India assumed a new as- 
pect. There was peace between the English and French Crowns ; but there 
arose between the English and French companies trading to the East, a war most 
eventful and important—a war in which the prize was nothing less than the mag- 
nificent inheritance of the house of Tamerlane. ' 

The empire which Baber and his Moguls reared in the sixteenth century, was 

long one of the most extensive and splendid in the world. In no European king- 
dom was so large a population subject to a single prince, or so large a revenue 
poured into the treasury. ‘The beauty and magnificence of the buildings erected 
by the sovereigns of Hindostan, amazed even travellers who had seen St. Peter’s. 
The innumerable retinues and gorgeous decorations which surrounded the throne 
of Delhi, dazzled even eyes which were accustomed to the pomp of Versailles. 
Some of the great viceroys, who held their posts by virtue of commissions from 
the Mogul, ruled as many subjects and enjoyed as large an income as the King 
of France or the Emperor of Germany. Even the deputies of these deputies 
might well rank, as to extent of territory and amount of revenue, with the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector of Saxony. 
_ There can be little doubt that this great empire, powerful and prosperous as 
it appears on a superficial view, was yet, even in its best days, far worse govern- 
ed than the worst governed parts of Europe now are. The administration was 
tainted with all the vices of Oriental despotism, and with all the vices insepara- 
ble from the domination of race over race. The conflicting pretensions of the 
princes of the royal house, produced a long series of crimes and public disasters. 
Ambitious lieutenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired to independence. 
Fierce tribes of Hindoos, impatient ofa foreign yoke, frequently withheld tribute, 
repelled the armies of the government from their mountain fastnesses, and pour- 
ed down in arms on the cultivated plains. In spite, however, of much maladmi- 
nistration, in spite of occasional convulsions which shook the whole frame of so- 
ciety, this great monarchy, on the whole, retained, during some generations, an 
outward appearance of unity, majesty, and energy. But, throughout the long 
reign of Aurungzebe, the state, notwithstanding all that the vigor and policy of 
the prince could effect, was hasteniwg to dissolution. After his death, which 
took place in the year 1707, the ruin was fearfully rapid. Violent shocks from 
without co-operated with an incvrable decay which was fast proceeding within ; 
and in a few years the empire had undergone utter decomposition. 


The history of the successors of Theodosius bears no small analogy to that ; 
of the successors of Aurungzebe. But perhaps the fall of the Carloviagians ! 


furnishes the nearest parallel to the fall of the Moguis. Charlemagne was scarce- 
ly interred when the imbecility and the disputes of his descendants began to 
bring contempt on themselves and destruction on their subjects. ‘The wide do- 
minion of the Franks was severed into a thousand pieces. Nothing more than a 
nominal dignity was left to the abject heirs of an illustrious name, Charles the 
Bald, and Charles the Fat, and Charles the Simple. 
from each other in race, language, and religion, flocked as if by concert, from the 
furthest corners of the earth, to plunder provinces.which the government could 
no longer defend. ‘The pirates of the Baltic extended their ravages from the 
Elbe to the Pyrenees, and at length fixed their seat in the rich valley ofthe Seine. 
The Hungarian, in whom the trembling monks fancied that they recognised the 
Gog and Magog of prophecy, carried back the plunder of the cities of Lombar- 
dy to the depth of the Pannonian forests. ‘The Saracen ruled in Sicily, desolated 
the fertile plains of Campania, and spread terror even to the walls of Rome. In 
the midst of these sufferings, a great internal change passed upon the empire. 
The corruption of death began to ferment into new forms of life. While the 

eat body, as a whole, was torpid and passive, every separate member began to 
feel with a sense, and to move with an energy allitsown. Just here, in the most 
barren and dreary tract of European history, all feudal priveleges, all modern no- 
bility, take their source. T'o this point we trace the power of those princes who, 
nominally vassals, but really independent, long governed, with the titles of dukes, 
marquesses, and counts, almost every part of the dominions which had obeyed 
Charlemagne. 

Such or nearly such was the change which passed on the Mogul empire du- 


ring the forty years which followed the death of Aurungzebe. A series of no- ; 


minal sovereigns, sunk in indolence and debauchery, sauntered away life in se- 
cluded palaces, chewing bang, fondling concubines, and listening to buffoons. A 
series of ferocious invaders had descended through the western passes, to prey 
on the pefenceless wealth of Hindostan. A Persian conqueror crossed the In- 
dus, marched through the gates of Delhi, and bore away in triumph those trea- 
sures of which the magnificence had astounded Roe and Bernier ;—the Peacock 
Throne, on which the richest jewels of Golconda had been disposed by the most 
skilful hands of Europe, and the inestimable Mountain of Light, which after ma- 
ny strange viciSsitudes, lately shone in the bracelet of Runjeet Sing, and is now 
destined to adorn the hideous idol of Orissa. ‘The Afghan soon followed to com- 
plete the work of devastation which the Persian had begun. The warlike tribes 
of Rajpoots threw off the Mussulman yoke. A band of mercenary soldiers oc- 
cupied Rohileund. The Seiks ruled on the Indus. The Jauts spread 
terror along the Jumna. The high lands which border on the wes- 
tern sea-coast of India poured forth a yet more formidable race ;—a 
race which was long the terror of every native power, and which yielded 
only, after many desperate and doubtful struggles, to the fortune and ge- 
nius of England. It was under the reign of Aurungzebe that this wild clan of 
plunderers first descended from the mountains; and soon after his death, every 
corner of his wide empire learned to tremble at the name of the Mahrattas. Ma- 
ny fertile viceroyalties were entirely subdued by them. Their dominions stretch- 
ed across the peninsula from sea to sea. ‘Their captains reigned at Poonah, at 
Gualior, in Guzerat, in Berar, and in Tanjore. Nor did they, though they had 
become great sovereigns, therefore cease to be freebooters. They still retained 
Every region which was not subject to 

Wherever their kettle-drums wer 
heard, the peasant threw his bag of rice on his shoulder, hid his small savings in 
his girdle, a id fled with his wife and children to the mountains or the jungles —_ 


tothe milder neighbourhood of the hyena and the tiger. Many provinces re- 
Even the wretk 


the predatory habits of their forefathers 
their rule was wasted by their incursions 


deemed their harvests by the payment of an annual ransom 
ed phantom who still bore the imperial title, stooped to pay this ignominious 
‘black-mail.” The camp-fires of one rapacious leader were seen from the walls 


of the palace of Delhi. Another, at the head of his innumerable cavalry, de 
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trembled for their magazines. Less than a hundred years ago, it was thought ne- 
cessary to fortify Calcutta against the horsemen of Berar ; and the name of the 
Mahratta ditch still preserves the memory of the danger. 

Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul retained authority they became sovereigns. 
They might still acknowledge in words the superiority of the house of Tamer- 
lane ; asa Count of Flanders or a Duke of Burgundy would have acknowledged 
the superiority of the most helpless driveller among the later Carlovingians. 
They might occasionally send to their titular sovereign a complimentary present, 
or solicit from him a title of honour. But they were in truth no longer lieute- 
nants removable at pleasure, but independent hereditary princes. In this way ori- 
ginated those great Mussulman houses which formerly Fm Bengal and the Car- 
natic, and those which still, though in a state of vassalage, exercise some of the 
powers of royalty at Lucknow a Hyderabad. 

In what was this confusion toend? Was the strife to continue during centu- 
ries! Was it to terminate in the rise of another great monarchy. as the 
Mussulman or the Mahratta to be the Lord of India? Was another Baber to de- 
scend from the mountains, and lead the hardy tribes of Cabul and Chorasan 
against a wealthier and less warlike race! None of these events seemed im- 
probable. But scarcely any man, however sagacious, would have thought it pos- 
sible, that a trading company, separated from India by fifteen thousand miles of 
of sea, and possessing in India only a few acres for purposes of commerce, would 
in less than a hundred years, spread its empire from Cape Comorin to the eternal 
snow of the Himalayas—would compel Mahratta and Mahommedan to forget their 
mutual feuds in common subjection—would tame down even those wild races 
which had resisted the most powerful of the Moguls ;—and, having established a 
government far stronger than any ever known in those countries, would carry its 
victorious arms far to the east of the Burrampooter, and far to the west of the 
Hydaspes—dictate terms of peace at the gates of Ava, and seat its vassal on the 
throne of Candahar. 

The man who first saw that it was possible to found an European empire on 
the ruins of the Mogul monarchy, was Dupleix. His restless, capacious, and in- 
ventive mind had formed this scheme, at a time when the ablest servants of the 
English Company were busied only about invoices and bills of lading. Nor had 
he only proposed to himself the end. He had also a just and distinet view of 
the means by which it was to be attained. He clearly saw that the greatest force 
which the princes of India could bring into the field would be no match for a 
small body of men trained in the discipline, and guided by the tactics, of the West. 
He saw also that the natives of India might, under European commanders, be 
formed into armies, such as Saxe or Frederick would be proud to command. He 
was perfectly aware that the most easy and convenient way in which an Euro- 
pean adventurer could exercise sovereignty in India, was to govern the motions, 
and to speak through the mouth, of some glittering puppet dignified with the ti- 
tle of Nabob or Nizam. The arts both of war and policy, which a few years la- 
ter were successfully employed by the English, were first understood and practi- 
sed by this ingenious and aspiring Frenchman. 

The state of India was such that scarcely any aggression could be without a 
decent pretext, either in old laws or in recent practice. All rights were in a 
state of utter uncertainty ; and the Europeans who took part in the disputes of 
the natives confounded the confusion, by applying to Asiatic politics the public 
law of the West, and analogies drawn from the feudal system. If it was con- 
venient to treat a Nabob as an independent prince, there was an excellent plea 
for doing so. He was independent in fact. If it was convenient to treat him as 
a mere deputy of the Court of Delhi, there was no difficulty ; for he was so in 
theory. If it was convenient to consider his office as a hereditary dignity, or asa 
dignity held during life only, or as a dignity held only during the good pleasure of 
the Mogul, arguments and precedents might be found for every one of those 
views. The party who had the heir of Baber in their hands, represented him 
as the unduubted, the legitimate, the absolute sovereign, whom all subordinate 
authorities were bound to obey. ‘The party against whom his name was used, 
did not want plausible pretexts for maintaining that the empire was de facto dis- 
solved ; and that, though it might be proper to treat the Mogul with respect as a 
venerable relique of an order of things which had passed away, it was absurd to 
regard him as the real master of Hindostan. 

In the year 1748, died one of the most powerful of the new masters of India— 
the great Nizam of Mulk, Viceroy of the Deccan. His authority descended to 
his son Nazir Jung. Of the provinces subject to this high functionary, the Car- 
natic was the wealthiest and the most extensive. It was governed by an ancient 
Nabob, whose name the English corrupted into Anaverdy Khan. 

But there were pretenders to the government both of the viceroyalty and of 
the subordinate province. Mirzapha Jung, a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, ap- 
peared as the competitor of Nazir Jung. Chunda Sahib, son-in-law of a former 
Nabob of the Carnatic, disputed the title of Anaverdy Khan. Inthe unsettled 
state of Indian law, it was easy for both Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Sahib to 
make out something like a claim of right. In a society altogether disorganized, 
they had no difficulty in finding greedy adventurers to follow their standards. 
They united their interests, invaded the Carnatic, and applied for assistance to 
the French, whose fame had been raised by their success against the English in 
the recent war on the coast of Coromandel. 

Nothing could have happened more pleasing to the subtle and ambitious Du- 
rpleix. ‘Tomake a Nabob of the Carnatic—to make a Viceroy of the Deccan, to 
rule under their names the whole of southern India ;—this was indeed an attrac- 
tive prospect. He allied himself with the pretenders, and sent four hundred 
French soldiers, and two thousand sepoys, disciplined after the European fashion 
to the assistance of his confederates. A battle was fought. The French dis- 
tinguished themselves greatly. Anaverdy Khan was defeated and slain. His 
son Mahommed Ali, who was afterwards well known in England as the Nabob of 
Arcot, and who owes to the eloquence of Burke a most unenviable immortality, 
| fled with a scanty remnant of his army to Trichinopoly ; and the conquerors be- 
‘ came at once masters of almost every part of the Carnartic. 
| "This was but the beginning of the greatness of Dupleix. After some months 
| of fighting, negotiation, and intrigue, his abilitv and good fortune seemed to have 
| prevailed every where. Nazir Jung perished by the hands of his own followers ; 
! 
| 
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Mirzapha Jung was master of the Deccan; and the triumph of French arms and 
French policy was complete. At Pondicherry all was exultation and festivity. 
Salutes were fired from the batteries; and J'’e Dewm sung in the churches. The 
new Nizam came thither to visit his allies ; and the ceremony of his installation 
was performed there with great pomp. Dupleix, dressed in the garb worn by 
Mahommedans of the highest rank, entered the town in the same palanquin with 
the Nizam, and in the pageant which followed, took precedence of all the 
court. He was declared Governor of India, from the river Kristna to Cape Co- 
morin, with authority superior even to that of Chunda Sahib. He was entrusted 
with the command of seven thousand cavalry. It was announced that no mint 
would be suffered to exist in the Carnatic except that at Pondicherry. A large 
portion of the treasures which former Viceroys of the Deccan had accumulated, 
j found its way into the coffers of the French governor. It was rumoured that he 
' had received two hundred thousand pounds sterling in money, besides many valu- 
| able jewels. In fact, there could scarcely be any limit to his gains. He now 

ruled thirty millions of people with almost absolute power. No honor or emolu- 
| ment could be obtained from the government but by his intervention. No _peti- 
tion, unless signed by him, was even perused by the Nizam. 
: 
{ 
‘ 
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Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few months. But another prince 
of the same house was raised to the throne by French influence, and ratified all 
! the promises of his predecessor. Dupleix was now the greatest potentate in In- 
dia. His countrymen boasted that his name was mentioned with awe even in 
: the chambers of the palace of Delhi The native population looked with amaze- 
} ment on the progress which, in the short space of four years, an European ad- 
{ venturer had made towards dominion in Asia. Nor was the vain-glorious F'rench- 
| man content with reality of power He loved to display it with arrogant osten- 
tation before the eyes of his subjects and his rivals. Near the spot where his po- 
licy had obtained its greatest triumph, by the fall of Nazir Jung and the elevation 
of Mirzapha, he determined to erect a column, on the four sides of which four 
pompous inscriptions, in four languages, should proclaim his victory to all the na- 
tions of the East. Medals stamped with emblems of his success were buried 
beneath the foundations of this stately pillar, and round it arose a town bearing 
the haughty name of Dupleix Fatihabad ; which is, being interpreted, the City of 
the Victory of Dupleix The English had made some feeble ani irresolute at- 
tempts to stop the rapid and brilliant career of the rival Company, and continued 
to recognise Mahommed Ali as Nabob of the Carnatic. But the dominions of 
Mahommed Ali consisted of Trichinopoly alone ; and Trichinopoly was now in- 
vested byChunda Sahib and his French auxiliaries. ‘T’o raise the siege seemed 
impossible. The small force which was then at Madras hadjno commander. 
Major Lawrence had returned to England ; and not a single officer of establish- 
ed character remained in the settlement. The natives had learned to look with 
contempt on the mighty nation which was soon to conquer and to rule them 
They had seen the French colours flying on Fort St. George; they had seen the 
chiefs of the English factory led in triumph through the streets of Pondicherry ; 





they had seen the arms and counsels of Dupleix everywhere successful, while the 
opposition which the authorities of Madras had made to his progress, had served 
only to expose their own weakness, and to heighten his glory. At this mo 
ment, the valour and genius of an obscure English youth suddenly turned the 
tide of fortune 
Clive was now twenty-five years old. After hesitating for some time betwe 
amii iTV ali ! i Commerc l ] le, he 1a | at en rth been placed in a post which 
partook of th character that of commissarv to the troops, with the rank of 
capta rhe present emergency called forth all his powers. He represented 
to his superiors, that unless some vigorous effort were made, Trichinopoly would 
fall. the house of Anaverdy Khan would perish, and the French would become 
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the Carnatic, and the favourite residence of the Nabobs, it was not im 
that the siege of Trichinopoly would be raised: The heads of the Englah set. 
tlement, now thoroughly alarmed by the success of Dupleix, and apprehensive 
that in the event of a new war between France and Great Britain, M would 
be instantly taken and destroyed, approved of Clive’s plan, and intrusted the exe- 
cution of it to himself. The young captain was put at the head of two hundred 
English soldiers,and three hundred sepoys,armed and disciplined after the European 
fashion. Of the eight officers who commanded this little force under him, not a 
single one had ever been in action, and four of the eight were factors of the 
Company, whom Clive’s example had induced to offer their services. ‘The wea- 
ther was stormy; but Clive pushed on, through thunder, lightning, and rain, to 
the gates of Arcot. The garrison, ina panic, evacuated this fort, and the Eng- 
lish entered it without a blow. 

But Clive well knew that he would not be suffered to retain undisturbed pos- 
session of his conquest. He instantly began to collect provisions, to throw u 
works, and to make preparations for sustaining a siege. The garrison, whic 
had fled at his approach, had now recovered from its dismay and, having been 
swollen by large reinforcements from the neighbourhood to a force of three thou- 
sand men, encamped close to the town. At dead of night, Clive marched out 
of the fort, attacked the camp by surprise, slew great numbers, dispersed the 
rest, and returned to his quarters without having lost a single man. 

The intelligence of these events was soon carried to Chunda Sahib, who, with 
his French allies, was besieging Trichinopoly. He immediately detached four 
thousand men from his camp, and sent them to Arcot. They were speedily 
joined by the remains of the force which Clive had lately scattered. They were 
further strengthened by two thousand men from Vellore; and by a still more 
important reinforcement of a hundred and fifty French soldiers, whom Dupleix 
despatched from Pondicherry. The whole of this army, amounting to 
about ten thousand men, was under the command of Rajah Sahib, son of 
Chunda Sahib. 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, which seemed quite inca- 
pable of sustaining a siege. The walls were ruinous, the ditches dry, the ram- 
parts too narrow to admit the guns, the battlements too low to protect the sol- 
diers. The little garrison had been greatly reduced by casualties. It now con- 
sisted of a hundred and twenty Europeans and two hundred sepoys. Only four 
oflicers were left ; the stock of provisions was scanty ; and the commander, who 
had to conduct the defence under circumstances so discouraging, was a young 
man of five-and-twenty, who had been bred a book-keeper. 

During fifty days the siege went on. During fifty days the young captain 
maintained the defence, with a firmness, vigilance, and ability, which would 
have done honour to the oldest marshal in Europe. The breach, however, in- 
creased day by day. The garrison began to feel the pressure of hunger. Un- 
der such circumstances, any troops so scantily provided with officers might have 
been expected to show signs of insubordination ; and the danger was peculiarly 
great in a force composed of men differing widely from each other in extraction, 
colour, language, manners, and religion. But the devotion of the little band to 
its chief surpassed anything that is related of the tenth legion of Cesar, or of 
the Old Guard of Napoleon. The sepoys came to Clive—not to complain of 
their scanty fare, but to propose that all the grain should be given to the Euro- 
peans, who required more nourishment than the natives of Asia. ‘The thin gruel, 
they said, which was strained away from the rice, would suffice for themselves. 
History contains no more touching instance of military fidelity, or of the influ- 
ence of acommanding mind.—[ To be continued.) 


Vavictices. 


On Dits.—Her Majesty’s balls commence in April, and it is graciously in- 
tended to accept the invitations of the Nobility to similar entertamments— 
amongst others, the Duke of Devonshire and the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Lady Lyndhurst gave a very elegant ball on Monday evening, at the family 
mansion in Great George street, Hanover square, in celebration of the birth-day 
of the Hon. Miss Copley, Lord Lyndhurst’s eldest daughter, who completed her 
nineteenth year. The whole suite of splendid salons was thrown open on this 
occasion, and the rooms were brilliantly illuminated by superb candelabra and 
costly lamps.—March 2 





The Queen has been pleased to confer the honour of knighthood upon Robert 
Boucher Clarke, Esq. Solicitor-General in the island of Barbadoes.—London 
Gazette. 

At Goldsmiths’ Hall, Prince Albert, after having received the freedom and 
clothing of the Company, walked up to Alderman Copeland, and, shaking him 
by the hand very cordially, said, ‘“‘ Ah, Mr. Copeland, I remember having seen 
you at the Mansion House when you were Lord Mayor.” ‘Your Royal High- 
ness does me very great honour by the recognition,” said Alderman Copeland, 
who, it is believed, did not exactly recollect the occasion of the Prince’s visit. 


| “Oh,” added Prince Albert, “ you may remember a little fellow who accompa- 


nied the Princess Victoria and the Duchess of Kent after the Royal visit at St. 
Paul’s. I was that person.”—-Morning paper. 
DITHYRAMBIC. 
«“ For O! the song, the cup, the kiss, 
Can make the night divine, 
Then blest is he who owns the bliss 
Of tong, and love, and wine.” 


Cive, give me, the nectarine goblet whilst newly 
Its brim wears the dew left by Woman’s warm lip, 
*T were luscious to quaff from a chalice so holy, 
Since Heaven, by its Angel, hath hailow’d the sip. 


As zeal in devotion all mankind is fitting, 
And wine is the latch-key that opens the heart ; 
Let’s quickly unlock it, in sooth there’s no witting, 
But our’s may appear evangelic in part. 


Full surely we know that our spirt/ual pastors 
Regard their libations as orthodox sips ; 

And why should not we, like our clerical masters, 
The doctrine imbibe with our laity lips * 


Then pledge the bright bowl, since the grape juice is sainted, 
So deeply we'll fathom its pious contents ; 

That e’en were we all with rank heresy tainted, 
We'd rise from the board—a new version of saints ! 


No Pan, or lay, that is treasur’d in story, 
Can mate with our chorus for ritual glee, 

And our grace-cup shall pass to the ever-fresh glory _ ; 
Of the Hierarch who bumper’d it first, “ three times three.” 


So give me the nectarine goblet whilst newly 

Its brim wears the dew left by Woman’s warm lip, 
*T were luscious to quaff from a chalice so holy, 

Since Heaven, by its Angel, hath hallow’d the sip. Betac. 

Elopement.—On Tuesday, as the young ladies of Miss Pocock’s school at So- 
mersham were taking their afternoon walk, a gentleman drove up in a gig, and, 
with the assistance of another person, lifted Miss Ellis, a young lady aged seven- 
teen, into his gig, and drove off at a rapid pace to St. Tves and Huntingdon. Af- 
ter the first surprise had subsided, Miss Pocock caused an immediate pursuit of 
the fugitives, and sent information of the occurrence to the parents of her charge. 
Miss Ellis is the daughter of a gentleman at Peterborough, and will be possessed 
of a considerable fortune on her coming of age. The gentleman who took her 
away is Mr. Barratt, a music-master at Stamford, from whose importunities and 
attentions Mr. Ellis had sent his daughter to Miss Pocock’s school. Mr. Barratt 
had been for some days previously at the George Inn, Somersham, riding out 


daily with the ostler, whom he had induced to assist him by telling him that he 
came to remove the young lady to London, as a witness in a cause before one of 
the Courts. 


The fugitives continued their course to Huntingdon in the gig, 

: _ * » rail = 
where they changed it for a post-chaise, intending to travel to the railway ste 
put it happening to be the 
assizes. some friends of Mr. Ellis saw his daughter tripping into the chaise, and 
took upon themselves the office of detaining her and informing her brother, who 
He politely thanked Mr. Bar- 


is a surgeon practising in the town, of the fac 
tion to his sister, and took her home. The family intend to make 


ratt for his atte 
Miss Ellis a ward in Chancery.—Lincoln Chron 
On Wednesday last Mr. Barratt was placed upon his trial at Huntingdon, char- 


ged with feloniously detaining Miss Ellis, and the ostler above alluded to was 


The trial excited considerable interest, and lasted 
It appeared that Miss Ellis iad formerly encouraged Mr. 
Fe iduced to break off the connex- 
i the chaise Mr. Barratt told her he 
, and therefore she felt no alarm 

, being of opinion that his object in 
ss himself of her fortune, but found 
The learned 
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, there being no evidence against him.— 


Barratt’s attentions, but had subsequently b 
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ship ‘daughter of Brindsley Earl of Lanesborough, and Lady Jane Rochfort, 
of theBelvidere family. 

Tue Hon. Miss Mackenzie died on the 24th of last month, at Rome, after 
a short illness. Miss Mackenzie was the youngest daughter of the late Lord 
Seaforth. 


‘Tue Eagu or Mortey.—His Lordship died at Saltram, on Saturday morn- 


The interment of the late Duke of Marlborough took place yesterday week, in 
the private chapel at B enheim. 

Laporte is gone to St. Petersburg, to conclude a negotiation into which he his 
entered with Taglioni, who is now performing at the Imperial Theatre in that 
capital. It is probable that the celebrated danseuse will appear at her Majesty’s 
Theatre soon after Easter. 

M. Meyerbeer has been made a Chevalier of the Order of St. Ernest by the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha, on occasion of a grand musical composition made by him 
for the opening of the theatre of Gotha. 

LAW AND LAWYERS. 

The following notice of distinguished lawyers who have risen from the rank of 
reporters on the public press, will be read with interest. 

“There are a class of men at the bar to whom we must now be permitted to 
advert. We allude to those whom that dire necessity which knows no law, has 
compelled to make literature their support in their way to the bar. It is well 
known that a corisiderable number of the reporters for the public press are bar 
students; and that many of the most eminent men by whom our profession has 
been adorned, owed their subsistence, during their studentship, to the same re- 
source. ‘The present Mr. Serjeant Spankie was a reporter on the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle ;’ so, also, was Sir John Campbell. The late Master Stephen was al- 
so employed in asimilar capacity. Lord Plunkett was a reporter for, and after- 
wards editor of, the ‘ Dublin Patriot.’ The proceedings at the bar of the House 
of Lords, during the progress of the Queen’s trial, were reported for the ‘'Times’ 
by an eminent special pleader of our day. Some years ago, the benchers of Lin- 
coln’s Inn passed a resolution, on the motion of Mr, Clifford, of O. P. notoriety, the 
‘effect of which would have been the exclusion from the society of all persons con- 
nected with the public press. A petition was presented to the House of Com- 
mons, by a gentleman against whom the illiberal resolution operated, and so se- 
verely was the conduct of the benchers condemned in the course of the debate 
that ensued, that they were induced to retrace their steps. During the debate, 
Mr. Sheridan stated, that amongst those who reported the proceedings of the 
house, there were no less than twenty-three graduates of the Universities of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh. He alluded to the cases of Mr. Burke 
and Dr. Johnson, as saewing how idle it was to connect the notion of a reporter 
with any thing like a disqualification for the highest offices of the state. Mr. 
Stephens followed in a speech in every way creditable to him. He declared 
that he had been a member of Lincoln’s Inn for five-and-thirty years,‘ and not on- 
ly had had no share in framing the by-law in question, but considered it as replete 
with injustice—a scandal rather to its authors than its obiects. ‘ I will suppese,’ 
he said, ‘the case of a young man of education and talent, contending with pe- 
cuniary diificulties—ditficulties not proceeding from vice, but from family mis- 
fortunes. I will suppose him honestly meeting his obstructions with honourable 
industry, and exercising his talents by reporting the debates of this house, in or- 
der to attain to a profession. Where, Piask, is the degradation of such an em- 
ployment? Who would be so meanly cruel as to deprive him of it? The case, 
sir, which I have now supposed, was, thirty years ago, my own!’ We have 
been informed, however, that the resolution was rather declaratory than creative, 
for a custom had formerly existed of considering reporters, and persons connected 
with the press, as ineligible for the bar. And in the case of a learned serjeant, 
who has since acquired a great reputation as an advocate and as a lawyer, some 
apprehensions were expressed whether his society would consent to call him, as 
he was at that time ‘ in the gallery.’ ”’* 


* “Mr. Justice Lawrence, who was in general remarkable for his courtesy, always 
displayed towards such barristers as were, or had been, connected with newspapers, a 
roughness altogether opposed to his habitual urbanity. His dislike, however, was in 
some degree justified by the fact, that many of these individuals employed the meanest 
artifices to obtain practice, and endeavoured to acquire reputation by constantly insert- 
ing their names in the paper. 
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NOVA SCOTIA—GREAT PUBLIC MEETING. 
At a Meeting convened at Mason’s Hall, in Halifax, on Saturday, the 28th day 


of March, A. D. 1840, pursuant to the following notice, previously published, 
that is to say : 


Notice.—*“ Certain Resolutions having passed the House of Assembly, ex- 


pressing their want of confidence’ in the Administration of the Go- 
vernment of this Province,—the Inhabitants of the Town of Halifax, 
who do not concur with the opinions expressed in the Resolutions, 


are requested to meet et the Masonic Hail, on Saturday, at 11 o’clock, to pre- 
pare an Address to the Governor, expressive of their sentiments on this impor- 
tant occasion.” 

On motion of James Tremain, Esq., Stephen W. Deblois, Esq. having been 
called to the Chair, 

Alexander Keith, Esq. chosen as Vice President, and Leonard Shannon, Esq. 
appointed Secretary to the meeting. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings of the meeting, by explaining the na- 
ture and objects of it. 

John Fairbanks, Esq. after very ably addressing the meeting at considerable 
length, in vindication of the administration of the Lieut. Governor, from the 
censure passed upon it by the House of Assemsly in the late Session of the 
Legislature. and after assenting to a suggestion made by the hon. Mr. Wilkins, 
in which the meeting concurred, that the Address of the House of Assembly 
referred to should be read, and it was accordingly read—proposed the following 
resolution —- 

Resolved, That apart from the consideration of the several questions .of Co- 
lonial Reform agitated by a party in this Province,this Meeting sincerely deplores 
the Address of the House of Assembly, proposing to censure the Administration 
of the Governmeit by his Excellency Sir Colin Campbell, a censure as unfound- 
ed in reason as it is inconsistent with the feelings of the majority of the respect- 
able and influential inhabitants of the Province. 

Which being seconded by D. Allison, Esq. and the question put thereupon was 
passed unanimously ; J. R. Smith, Esq. having previously, very ably addressed 
the meeting upon the subject of it. 

J. E. Fairbanks, Esq. then moved the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Meeting that the Administration of 
his Excellency Sir Colin Campbell, surrounded as it has been with difficulties, 
and requiring the exercise of a sound and vigorous mind in the selection of the 
respective Councils to meet the changes introduced through the influence of the 
House of Assembly, has been conducted, and the measures of Government car- 
ried out by his Excellency with an anxious desire to meet the true interests of 
the people, consisient with the duty of his Excellency, to our most Gracious 
Queen, snd Her Goveinment. 

Which being seconded by David Allison, Esq. passed unanimously. 

John E. Fairbanks, Esq. then moved the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Meeting, that is the bounden duty of 
every well-wisher to the paternal Government to rally round his Excellency at 
this time, and by an expression of their dissent from the opinions of the Assem- 
bly, to evidence to our mest Gracious Queen, that although there may be dis- 
contented spirits in the House of Assembly, ever ready to find grievances, when 
few, if any, exist, yet that the majority of the people not only duly appreciate 
the conduct of his Excellency in the Administration of the Government, but 
are satisfied with the maternal care of our most Gracious Queen, and will be 
ever ready to support Her ‘Throne, and maintain the connexion between the pro- 
vince and Parent State 

Which being seconded by Thomas R. Grassie, Esq. passed unanimously. 

J. E. Fairbanks, Esq. then moved the following resolution :— , 

Resolved, That these Resolutions be embodied in an address and presented to 
his Excellency Sir John Campbell by a Committee to be appointed for that pur- 


se. 

Which being seconded by Edward Allison, Esq. passed unanimously. 

Stephen Binney, Esq. then addressed the meeting with much ability, and con- 
cluded by moving the address, which is hereinafter inserted. 

The Secretary having read the Address, and the Chairman having intimated 
to the meeting that, if it were desired, in order to afford to every inhabitant 
present, an opportunity if he wished it, to modify it by amendment, he would 
direct it to be read, paragraph by paragraph, and the question put upon each 
of them s¢ verally, W. A. Black, Esq. moved, and his motion was seconded by 
J. N. Shannon, Fsq. that the Address, as read by the Secretary, should pass, 
and the question being put thereon from the chair, the motion thus made by 
Mr. Black, passed unanimously, with nine-times-nine, and one cheer more, 
which were loudly and enthusiastically given, on motion of Andrew M. Uniacke, 
Esq. . 

A Committee consisting of the following gentlemen present, 

Chairman—Stephen Deblois, Alexander Keith, J. E. Fairbanks, Stephen Bin- 
ney, J. N. Shannon, J. R. Smith, Esquires ; Mr. Wm. Crawford, David Allison, 
Esq.; Mr. Caldwell, W. A. Black, Esq.: ‘Thomas Grassie, Esq.; Mr. Wm. Sto 





ty; ©. W. Hill, Esq.; M. B. Almon, Esq.; Rotert Romans, Esq.; G. P. Law 
son, Esq.; William Lawson, Jr., Esq.; Matthew Richardson, Esq.; J. M. Cham 
berlain, Esq.; James Tremain, Esq.; James Dechman, Esq.; Mr. Wm. Mill 
Mr. H igh Campbell, Edward Cunard, senr.. Esq - M. G. Black, Esq.; Dav 


H 
Belcher, Esq.; W 


Starr, Esq.; Lawrence Hartshorne, Esq; Alexander Murison, Esq; J 


Braine, Esq.; Mr. Skimmings, A. M. Uniacke, Esq.; C. H 





B. Fairbanks, Esq.; Jonathan Allison, Esq.; Mr. Sinclair, and Mr. David Hare, 
having been chosen by the sage, and it having been moved “ that the Com- 
mittce should sign the Address and take it to the Governor,” it was thereupon 
moved as an amendment, by Joseph Fairbanks, E'sq., seconded by Henry Pryor, 
Esq., “ that all persons present at the Meeting do sign the Address, and in 
@ body wait upon the Lieut.-Governor, and present the same,” which motion, the 
question being but thereupon from the chair, passed unanimously. 

Alexander G. Fraser, Esq., moved, seconded by Mr. Alexander M‘Leod, 
“That the thanks of this Meeting is justly due to the Minority in the House of 
Assembly, who so nobly opposed the passage of the Address to her Majesty, 
which has been the occasion of this Meeting. 

Edward Cunard, Jor., Esg., then moved the following Resolution— 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Meeting that one thousand Copies of 
this Address to his Excellency Lieutenant General Sir Colin Campbell, be or- 
dered to be immediately printed, with the names of the persons who have signed 
it, and circulated throughout the Province, in order that persons of the same 
opinions may adopt similar measures to avow their sentiments, and may know 
whom they have to depend upon for their countenance and support. 

Which being seconded by Matthew Richardson, Esq., and the question put 
thereon, passed unanimously. 

Three of the Committee above named, viz—J. E. Fairbanks, Stephen Binney, 
and J. N. Shannon, Esqrs., having waited upon His Excellency, by resolution of 
the meeting, to know when it would be His Excellency’s pleasure to receive the 
Address, being returned, reported that His Excellency would receive the same at 
the pleasure of the meeting. 

The thanks of the meeting having been given to the Chairman, Vice Chair- 
man, and Secretary, the Chairman, attended by four hundred persons, repaired to 
Government House, and on behalf of the meeting, read and presented to His 
Excellency the Address. 

[We are sorry to be obliged to omit the address for want of room.] 

His Excellency, after adverting to the very short time at his command to ena- 
ble him to collect his thoughts and to prepare a suitable reply, and having obser- 
ved, ‘‘ that that which he was about to make had at least this to recommend it, that 
it came from the bottom of his heart,” was pleased to deliver the following 
Speech, in answer to the Address that had been so presented to him :— 

Gentlemen, 

It is most gratifying to me, to find that my conduct in the Administration of 
this Government has obtained for me the approbation, respect, and confidence of 
so numerous a body of the Inhabitants of the Capital of this Province. 

Ihave not language to thank you forthe honour you have done me, and for 
the kind terms in which you have been pleased to express yourselves towards me. 

It has been my most anxious desire to promote the welfare of the People of No- 
va Scotia ; and to concede to them every just and liberal measure that would pro- 
mote that end, has been the anxious object of my solicitude and duty ; but at the 
same time firmly to support the honor and dignity of the Crown and to resist any 
attempt to encroach upon its Prerogative, is a paramount duty I owe to my So- 
vereign, and in which it is most gratifying to me that you coincide. 

I again repeat my warmest and best acknowledgments for the flattering testi- 
mony of your approbation as conveyed in your Address. 

The meeting having left Government House, and formed in a circle in front of 
it, gave three hearty cheers for Sir Colin Campbell, and then dispersed. 

rem 
ATTEMPTED DESTRUCTION OF THE MONUMENT TO SIR ISAAC 
BROCK, AT QUEENSTON. 
From a Correspondent. 

On Tuesday last I arrived at Queenston, when I ascended the mountain to the 
foot of the monument, and after spending some time in examining its structure, 
the sulstantial masonry of its base, and the loftiness and beauty of its column, I 
ascended the monument by a spiral stair inside, of 170 steps, and arrived at the 
door which led toa stone platform, near its summit, secured by an iron-railing 
On this I stood for some time, admiring the immense landscape extending around 
me. 

Far to the north the concave of Heaven reposed upon Ontario’s distant and 
sleeping wave, while towards the south and west it rested, with indented edge, 
on mountain, forest, vale, and plain ; the citizen empire formed a base for the east- 
ern segment of its hazy circumference, and from the south was heard the sublime 
and eternal music of Niagara’s voice. 

AsI stood again at its base, how little did I think that my foot was nearly the 
last that would ascend those stairs. For I felt assured that although not built for 
eternity, it would be a record for at least a thousand years. 

The next morning a gentleman, whose father bad been in the fight, and from 
whom he had got by heart every feature of the engagement, kindly offered to ac- 
company me to the field, or mountain, of the battle where Sir Isaac fell. He 
there showed me the relative position of the hostile armies. He pointed to the 
stone, which was deeply imbedded in the earth, upon which the General fell when 
he received his death-wound by a musket-bullet from the enemy’s lines above. 
He then pointed to a distant wood where our troops retreated after their leader's 
loss, and where, under cover of the wood, they ascended the mountain and turn- 
ed the enemy’s flank under the command of Col. Mc’Donald, who also fell on 
the same day, and whose remains are also interred in the vault with those of the 
General. 

After calling my attention to many interesting points we returned to the mo- 
nument. How little did we then think that an attempt to destroy it would so 
soon be made ; but this, I regret to say, has been almost successful. On Friday 
the 17th inst., at about 4 or 5 in the morning, the village of Queenston was sha- 
ken as by an earthquake; all the houses shook to their foundations; a broad 
flash, as of intense lightning, illuminated the gloom, followed by an explosion of 
tremendous power! ‘The inhabitants rushed in consternation from their beds, 
and beheld an immense cloud of smoke which enveloped the mountain, and was 
then swept by the western wind in a dense volume towards the American shore, 
and for some time completely shrouded the down of Lewiston from view. On 
ascending the mountain it was found that an attempt had been made to blow up, 
or rather to blow down, the monument. The door, which opened inside, was ly- 
ing scattered in broken pieces around, while the area, inside, was completely 
choked up by the shattered fragments of the staircase. The base, which is a 
square of about 22 feet on each side, with a wall of about 6 feet in thickness, is 
cracked on every side, while the column above has several zigzag fractures run- 
ning up almost its entire length. And although none of the masonry is com- 
pletely thrown out, it is so swelled or buldged as decidealy to alter its perpendi- 
cular appearance. But the platform and the cupola above it have suffered more 
severely than any other nart, as they are completely shattered or disjointed, and 
look as if they were in danger of falling. 

It is thought that the structure would have been completely demolished had 
not the upper door been providentially left open ; which, by giving vent to the 
powder, of ceurse diminished its power. If it had completely succeeded, as 
the diabolical perpetrators doubtless intended, it must have overwhelined the 
house below it in its ruins, and a family of nire persons must have perished. It 
is believed also that Queenston itself would have suffered from the falling frag- 
ments of stone which must have undoubtedly been threwn with immense force : 
as it is thought by some military gentlemen with whom I have conversed, that, 
from the immense cloud of smoke,there must have been at least two or three bar- 
rels of powder employed in the explosion. 

It is the opinion of some that the monument will soon fall ; but I am inclined 
to think that if it be not taken down for the purpose of rebuilding, it might per- 
haps stand for a century. 

Although conjecture has been as usual upon the alert; she has not been able 
as yet, to discover any clue to the perpetrator of this atrocious deed, or to the 
motive of the act; neither is it ascertained from which side of the water the 
villains came ; although it is generaliy thought that it was done for the purpose of 
blowing the flame of discord between the two countries. But be this as it may, | 
have no doubt that the great body of the American people will unite with us in 
its decided and damning reprobation ! 

Queenston, April 18th, 1840. 
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The Post and Standard give arumor that the royal consent is shortly to be 
given to the marriage of the Duke of Sussex and Lady Cecilia Underwood, as 
preliminary to ademand of £6000 per annum for his royal highness. ‘The Duke 
and the lady have been for some years privately married. 

The Penny Postage.—Returns showing the working of the new postage 
scheme have been published in England, from which we gather the following 
comparisons. 

The number of letters received in five weeks from December 6, 1838 to Jan. 
10, 1839, under the old rate, in the London district, was 923,917. Amount of 
postage £57,300 

Under the four-penny rate the number of letters received in five wecks was 
1,328,993 ; the amount of postage £38,692. 

Under the penny rate the number of letters was 2,286,385; the amount of 
postage £40,526 

Increase inthe number of letters, from the old rate to the penny rate, 1,362,468 
Decrease of revenue £16,774. 

In Dublin the number of letters received under the old rate, in five weeks, was 
212,000—tfour pe nny rate 280,0000—und penny rate 444,316 


er the 











The total number of letters delivaved in the United Kingdom in the week end- | 


ver the 24th of Nov , 1839, under the old rates, w as 1,585,973 ; in the week end- | 
the 22d of Dec, 1839, under the fourpenny rate, was 2,008,687, and in 

veek ending the 23d of Feb., 1840, 3,199,637 The increase in the number of | 

letters has, we believe, fully answered the expectations of the author of the | 





change, while the reduction of the revenue has been less than he anticipated 
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London, March 24.—Great activity prevails in the royal dock-yards at Chat- 
ham and Sheerness, and several line-of-battle ships are in a state of rapid for- 
wardness. ‘The London, 90 guns, it is expected, will be launched from the for- 
mer establishment early in the month of June next. Orders from the Admiralty 
to that effect were received on Friday last. 

The London Money Maiket was buoyant. On the 24th of March, Consols 
closed at 90 3 4 for money and 91 for account. Exchequer Bills 18s. premium. 

Large quantities of wheat and flour had arrived. Flour was selling at Liver- 
pool at former prices ; 14,817 barrels had arrived during the week ending March 
23d. 








Slavery and the slave trade were attracting renewed attention. Lord John 
Russell has declared that it would be scarcely possible to suppress the traffic in 
slaves, if the whole British navy were employed for that purpose. 

A number of Chartists had been sentenced at York Assizes, to terms of im- 
prisonment varying from one year to four years. 

The Earl of Durham had recovered from his illness. 


The news from France is not important. It was probable that the new min- 
istry would be able to sustain themselves, as some of the opposition seemed in- 
clined to support them—still their situation was very precarious. : 

Late advices from the East state that the advance of Ibrahim Pacha upon 
Constantinople has become exceedingly probable. Immense masses of Russian 
troops had been concentrated in the neighbourhood of Odessa, and Russian emis- 
saries were at work in Antolia preparing the inhabitants for a general rising for 
the protection of the Ottoman Empire. 

The Paris savans, who take an interest in Egyptian antiquities, are much oc- 
cupied with the work of M. Goulianof, a Russian orientalist, who has devoted 
much time to the study of Egyptian archeology, and has recently given to the 
public three volumes on the subject. 

_ Mr. James Ward Esq. A. R. A., the mezzotinto engraver to their late ma- 
jesties, and whose productions are so well and favourably known to the public, 
died on Sunday last. 

Lord Chamberlain’s-Office, March 5.—Notice is hereby given that Her Ma- 
jesty will hold a Levee at St. James's Palace on Wednesday, the Ist of April 
next, at 2o’clock. [Here follow the regulations to be observed at the Queen’s 
Levees at St. James’s Palace, the same as those of last year. ] 

Notice is hereby given, that Her Majesty will hold a Drawing Room at St. 
James's Palace on ‘I hursday, the 9th of April next, at two o’cloch. [Here fol- 
low the regulations to be observeil at the Queen’s Drawing-Rooms at St. James’s 
Palace, the same as those of last year.] 

The Queen was this day pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon the 
Most Noble James Henry Robert, Duke of Roxburghe, and the Right Hon. Ar- 
chibald John, Earl of Rosebery, and to invest them respectively with the ensigns 
of the Must Ancient and Most Noble Order of the Thistle. 

Whitehall, March 20.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland conferring the honour of Knighthood upon Robert Boucher Clarke, Esq., 
Solicitor-General in the island of Barbadoes. 

War-Office, March 20.—2d Regiment of Foot.—George Grant Webb, gent., 
to be Ens. without pur. vice Milne, dec. 7th Foot.—Mayjor Sir William Payne 
Galiwey, Bart., from the 88th Foot, to be Major, vice Stuart, who exchanges. 
29th Foot.—Ens. Kenneth Murchison, to be Adjt., vice Lucas, who res. the 
Adjy., only. 70th Foot.—Ens. and Adjt. G. Evatt, to have the rank of Lieut. 
78th Foot—D. Hastings, gent., tobe Ens., without pur., v. Hickey, promoted 
in the Ist West India Regiment. 88th Foot.—Major J. Stuart, from the 7th 
Foot, to be Maj., v. Sir W. P. Gallwey, who exchanges. Rifle Brigade.— 
Second Lt. E. A. Somerset, to be Adj., v. Carr, who resigns the Adjutancy on- 
ly. Ist West India Regiment.—Ens. E. Hickey, from the 78th Ft. to be Lt., 
without pur., v. Martin, appointed to the 18th Ft. Royal Malta Fencible Regt. 
—Lt. Salvatore Calleja, to be Capt., with local and temporary rank, vice Ca- 
millera, deceased ; Ens. G. Virtu, tobe Lt., with local and temporary rank, v. 
Calleja ; Volunteer Cadet L. Bonavita, to be Ens., with local and temporary 
rank, v. Virtu. Brevet.—Maj. T. L. Goldie, of the 66th Ft., to be Lt.-Col. in 
the Army. Memorandum.—The Christian names of Lt. Col. Adams, of the 18th 
Ft., are H. William, and not H. Williams, as heretofore stated. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 3-4 a8 per cent prem. 
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By the George Washington from Liverpool, and the Gladiator from London,we 
have our regular files from the British capital to the 25th ult. 

The intelligence beyond the proceedings in Parliament is not important. We 


have, however, given a few items, and made copious extracts from the debates. 





The Chinese question is daily attracting more attention, causing, we observe, 
much diversity of opinion, and carrying with it no inconsiderable degree of cen- 
sure of the government. This has arisen from the backwardness shown by mi- 
nisters in affording information, and the silence and mystery with which they have 
chosen to enshroud the whole subject. The papers at last laid on the table are 
imp°rfect, unsatisfactory, andinconclusive ; and no general discussion has yet taken 
place in Parliament. These circumstances have induced many to form opinions 
adverse to the cabinet and its policy. In the absence of true information, false is 
often received as authentic testimony. Party feeling has not been idle, and the 
question may be discussed on party grounds. This however will compel the 
ministers to go into a full defence of their proceedings, and when Sir James Gra- 
ham’s motion comes up for debate, we shall, in all probability, be put in possession 
of the whole merits of the case. 

In the interim it is not necessary that we should be wholly silent. Certain 
facts are already known which enable us to arrive at some certain conclusions 
The Chinese we observe are taken under the protection of the philanthropists, 
abolitionists, and all that sort of people, who stoutly maintain that the celestials 
are in the right, and that—as is usual with them—their own counirymen are in 
the wrong. ‘They affirm that the Chinese, with the most leudable zeal, have 
for a long time sought to banish the introduction and the use of vpium from among 
their people—that they have in vain beseeched the “ outside barbarians” to bring 
no more of their “dirt” within the precincts of their celestial empire, and that 
they have on no occasion legalized the trade or given any encovragement there- 
to. But these assertions, and this bold claim to morality, are not borne out by 
facts, for the most indisputable evidence exists that these people and their go- 
vernment, who have become so suddenly moral, have— 

Ist. Fora long series of years openly allowed the importation of opium, which 
paid regularly its fees to the Chinese officers 

2nd. That they have often discussed the propriety of legalizing the trade, and 
that a majority of the people in authority reported in favour of it and recommend- 
ed its adoption to the emperor. 
3rd. That the growth and cultivation of opium has been allowed, if not not en- 
couraged by them in China itself. 
4th. That their rigorous prohibition of the trade, now suddenly and violently 
adopted, is to be attributed solely to the drain that it caused on the specie of the 
country. ‘The exportation of the ‘‘Sycee Silver” and the effects to be appre- 
hended therefrom alone influenced the emperor and his council in sending Com- 
missioner Lin to Canton on his mission. 

So much for the morulity of the Celestials in this matter. 

But it is not to be denied, that the Chinese, although they may have tolerated 

the introduction of opium and tacitly legalized its trade, have a right to bring that 

trade to an end and put their laws in force. We of course admit the right of 

any independent nation to do so, but it certainly behoves that nation which so 
suddenly adopts a new system in its intercourse with foreigners, to give time for 
the new state of things to become known; and above all it is their bounden duty, 
when punishing the violators of the law, not to confound the innocent with the 

guilty. In the seizure and imprisonment of the Superintendent, Capt. Elliott, 
and all the British residents, the Chinese authorities acted with the most wanton 
and outrageous illegality and injustice ; for Capt. E!hott was not a tra ler,and had 
nothing whatever to do with the introduction of opium, but was there in a semi- 


diplomatic capacity, and in that capacity used his best endeavours to check the 





trade on the part of his countrymen 


By what right, then, did these barbarians seize him, with many others equally 


innocent, and cast them into prison ? By what right did they, when these unfor- 


te people were thus in their power, keep them without food and meditate the 


, . . 
ntention of starving them to death? By what right did they say to Capt. Elliott 


pium there 


that his life and liberty depen led on the surrender, not only of all the oy 
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in the ships, but also all on its voyage, over which he had no controult He was 
in this state of bondage,with death staring him and his fellow captives in the face, 
when he prevailed on the holders to give up their opium, by promising indemnity 
for it from the British government. 

The Chinese may be jastified in seizing and imprisoning the actual dealers in 
the article—the real transgressors of the law—but they had no right to punish in- 
nocent persons ; and it is for this gross violation of justice—this infraction of na_ 
tional law, and barbarous insult to her flag, that England sends her expedition to 
China to seek redress. 

Canada.—On the 22d ult. Lord John Russell moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill for the re-union of the two Canadas, which motion his lordship supported by 
a long, able, and lucid speech. It will be found below. 

Among the provisions of the bill it will be seen that the Legislative Council 
will be appointed for life: the number of members for the lower house will be 
seventy-eight—thirty-nine from each province,—who will be elected for four 
years and a qualification of £500 each will be required. By these safeguards 
the great outlines of the British constitution will be preserved. 

His lordship appears to have studied the affairs of these provinces with assidu- 
ity, and upon the whole his statements and general remarks are not far from be- 
ing correct. On some points, however, his lordship has been misinformed, for 
nothing can be more erroneous than the supposition that the Mackenzie rebellion 
arose out of discontent in relation to the Clergy Reserves. 
engendered for rebellion’s sake, by a set of men as destitute of principle as they 
were of talent and courage to conduct their purpose, and the first use they made 
of the little flaw of success was to shoot down innocent people, and to rob the 
mails ; they ended, too, their career very fittingly on Gallows Hill. 

‘The acts of his lordship give us reason to hope that he will make what has 
latterly been deemed a novelty—-a good Colonial Secretary,—and if so the colo- 





nies will rapidly rise in importance and prosperity. A resolute determination to 
preserve tranquillity and discourage disloyalty, with the opening of internal com- 
muuications, and a general,well-planned, and extensive system of emigration, will 
produce wonders in a few years. The current of Emigration has certainly set 
to other quarters of late, but this has been mainly owing to the disturbed state of 
the country. We trust the evil is now approaching its end. 

It is satisfactory to observe that his lordship paid a high compliment to the 
zeal and fidelity of that excellent officer, Sir John Colborne, to whom Canada 
and England owe so much ; and it is further most satisfactory to state, that the 
praise did not consist in mere empty words, for his lordship’s motion was preceded by a 
message from the Crown, calling on Parliament to make a suitable provision for 
supporting the rank to which Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to raise 
him. All this is not less judicious than just, for no act could gratify the loyal in- 
habitants of Canada more, than the honors thus bestowed on this well tried ve- 
teran. 

We have great pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to the report 
of the proceedings of a public meeting held recently at Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
for the purpose of vindicating Sir Colin Campbell from the attack of the House 
of Assembly of that province. 





The spirit displayed on that occasion was honor- 
able to the people of Halifax, and its effects will be long and extensively felt. 
The majority of the Assembly may pretend that they represent the feelings of the 
province, (which we do not believe) but they certainly do not represent the feel- 
ings of Halifax. It must have been a gratifying sight to behold four hundred of 
the most eminent men of the colony going in procession to the Government 
House on such a mission. A gallant and distinguished officer and faithful public 
servant was thus promp‘ly defended, and his public character effectually shielded 
from the attacks of political opponents. 

A counter meeting was afterwards held by the friends of the Assembly, but it 
was a signal and total failure, and the conveners dispersed without being able to 
carry their own resolutions. 





The direful agent, Fire, has been exercising its destructive influence at King- 
ston, U.C. On Friday a little past midnight, the roof of the Ottawa and Ri- 
deau forwarding Company’s office was discovered to be on fire, and the flames 
spread with awful rapidity. It originated from the American Steamer, Tele- 
graph, lying near the wharf of the aforesaid Co.; the Captain of the vessel 
deeming it expedient to raise the steam and put off shore. In doing this some 
of the sparks from the flue reached the office, and subsequently caused the ca- 
tastrophe we relate. 
melancholy occasion, for in addition to the destruction by flame there was an 
awful explosion of about 100 kegs of gunpowder which shattered and damaged 
the greater part of the town. The Ottowa company lost 15,000 barrels of flour, 
whiskey, and pork, and there were in their stores from $12,000 to $16,000 of 
goods, belonging to Wm. Wilson, Esq , all of which were uninsured and destroy- 
ed. The store of Mr. Frazer, in which the gunpowder was, had nearly $16,000 
worth of goods consumed. The ‘Chequered Tavern,” and all the houses on 
the north side of Market Square were destroyed ; and the fire communicating 
across Brook street consumed a great number of houses facing on Front street. 
Much fear was at one time entertained for the safety of the Commercial Bank, 
as several of the outhouses were destroyed, but the main building was preserved 
through a providential change of wind. 


The loss and mischief have been lamentably great on this 


Several vessels were injured by the conflagration, and much loss was sustain- 
ed which is liardly estimated duly ; but the most lamentable part of the matter is, 
that it is probable there is the destruction of human life ; a colored man having 
been so injured by the explosion of the powder that he died soon afterwards, and 
John Manaman and Arthur Harper are not expected to recover. 





In our columns to-day will be found the commencement of a valuable article, 
on the Life of Lord Clive, to which we invite particular attention. We believe 
it is from the elegant and vigorous pen of T. B. Macauley, who, besides his ac- 
knowledged literary qualities, is eminently calculated to write on this subject, 
from his intimate personal acquaintance with India affairs. India and her rela- 
tions have of late occupied a large share of public attention, and that vast and 
rich peninsula is daily becoming a more important object in the Politics of the 
civilised world. Besides, the movements to which she gives rise in diplomatic 
circles, her internal policy, her history, and the conduct of her early English offi- 
cials are matters widely discussed, and not a few nor trifling controversies arise 
thereon. The life of Lord Clive therefore, of the man who may be said to 
have founded the Anglo-Indian power and glory, cannot but be both acceptable 
and important ; and the summary here ably drawn up by the distinguished wri- 
ter abovementioned includes all the spirit of the biography and the most import- 
ant and instructive of the events in that life. We shall proceed regularly until 
we have given the entire article, not doubting that it will give general satisfac- 
tion to our readers 

The proceedings of St. George's Society at the Anniversary Dinner on 
Thursday last, will appear in our next. . : 








Mr. Audubon has issued his seventh number of “ The Birds of America.” 
It contains the following subjects. “The Burrowing Day Owl ;” “ Tengmalm’s 
Night Owl ;” “ The Little or Acadian Owl ;” “The Barn Owl” and the “ Great 
Cinerous Owl.” The work as it proceeds increases in interest, and we cannot 
too strongly recommend it to the public. 





The article on Sir Robert Grant’s poems, which will be found on the first 
page, was taken from the Christian Observer. 





Traders’ Insurance Company.—Final Dividend.—The Receivers of The 
Traders’ Insurance Company, in the city of New York, hereby give notice, that 
in pursuance of an order of the court of Cancery of the State of New York, made 
by the Vice Chancellor of the first circuit on the 20th day of April, 1840, they 
will, on the 25th day of May next, make a final dividend of all the moneys that 
may be and remain in their hands as such receivers, among the creditors of the 
said corporation entitled thereto, in proportion to, and upon surrender of the cer- 
tificates of adjustment of their respective demands, at the office of said Recei- 
vers, No. 56 Wail street, 2d story. 

WM. B. BOLLES, } Surviving Receivers of The Traders’ Insu- 
E. W. DUNHAM, } rance Co. in the city of New York. 


The rebellion was | 


Lmperial Pariiament. 


CHINA. 
House of Commons, March 19. 

Mr. CRAWFORD presented a petition from Messrs. Jardine, Mattheson, 
‘Horsley Palmer, and other merchants trading to China, praying inquiry into the 
| circumstances under which a very large amount of opium had been delivered to 

the Chinese authorities, on the requisition of Superintendent Elliott, for the ser- 
vice of her Majesty's Government. Mr. Crawford, also gave notice, that on the 
24th instant he should move that the petition be referred to a Select Committee. 

On Thursday, Sir JAMES GRAHAM said he wished to put questions to Lord 

Palmerston respecting the opium destroyed in China. It appeared that a certain 
quantity of opium had been delivered up to the Chinese authouities, in order to 
| make up the quantity mentioned in the certificate : no such transaction appear- 
' ed from the papers which had deen laid upon the table. He wished to ask the 
| noble lord whether such a transaction had taken place, and if there would be any 
| objection to produce the papers relating to it ? he second question he wished 
to ask related to the supposed destruction of the opium surrendered to and de- 
| stroyed by the Chinese authorities. From those papers, it did not appear that 
destruction of the opium had taken place ; the only mention made of it seemed 
_ to show that it had been transmitted to Pekin for the use of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. He asked the noble lord, whether he had any other information upon the 
' subject, showing that it had been destroyed or so sent to Pekin ; and if so, whe- 
ther there would be any objection to its production ? 

Lord PALMERSTON said—The parties in Canton having agreed to deliver 
up the opium in their, or their agents’ hands, each house made out a statement of 
the quantity they had in China; and the aggregate amount was given to the 
Chinese Commissioner. One of the ships containing the opium disobeyed the 
orders of the Superintendent, and sailed away ; the consequence was, that there 

| was a deficiency tothe amount that ship contained. Captain Eliiott purchased 
'a quantity which had subsequently arrived, in order to make up the aggregate 
_ quantity. He was not aware that there were any other papers in the office ; but 
_ifthere, of course they would be produced. With regard to the destruction of 
| the opium, he had no other accounts than those contained in the papers which 
| had been presented. Of course he had seen accounts in the newspapers, but he 
| knew nothing further officially than that contained in the papers. 

| Sir JAMES GRAHAM saw in the papers reference to an Order in Council 
regulating the trade with the port of Canton: would that Order be produced !— 
Would the remonstrance of the American merchants against the blockade of the 
port of Canton be produced ? 

Lord PALMERSTON was ready to lay the Order in Council on the table, 
but had no official report of the American remonstrance. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM gave notice on Thursday, that he should make a mo- 
tion with regard to China on the 2d of April. ‘The precise terms of the motion 
he would take care to state early next week. 

Mr. JOHN ABEL SMITH asked Lord John Russell to state the object of the 
—— against China, and when it was likely to take place ? 

ord JOHN RUSSELL replied—On a former occasion, he had been asked 

whether a declaration of war had not been made by the Governor-General of In- 
dia against China ; and his reply was, that the Government had received no of- 
ficial information on the subject, and could not believe that report to be well 
founded, but that it probably arose from the order sent out by the Government 
to make certain preparations. What he had then stated had turned out to be 
the fact, as had been proved by the recent arrival of official despatches. The 
orders sent out were to make preparations to have a certain naval and military 
force in readiness. The honourable gentleman now asked him what was the ob- 
ject of these preparations ; and he could only state very generally what they 
were. In the first place, they were to obtain reparation for the insults and in- 
juries offered to her Majesty’s Superintendent, and her Majesty’s subjects, by 
the Chinese Government ; and in the second place, they were to obtain for the 
merchants trading with China an indemnification for the loss of their property, 
incurred by threats of violence offered by persons under the direction of the 
Chinese Government ; and, in the last place they were to obtain a security 
that persons and property in future trading with China shall be protected from 
insult or injury, and that their trade and commerce be maintained upon a proper 
footing. 


Supply Bill.—In the House of Commons March 20th, Sir Hussey Vivian 
brought forward the ordinance estimates. He said the amount of them was 
£1,971,032, but, deducting a balance standing over from the last year’s vote, he 
had to ask for £1,885,000. He added that there was an excess of charge upon 
this year’s estimates, as compared with the amount of last of £152,000. 

The house then went into a committee of ways and means. A sum of 
£8,000,000 was voted out of the consolidated fund for the public service. 


House of Lords, March 23. 
THE CHURCH IN CANADA. 


' 
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most difficult question which ever disturbed that colony—(hear, hear)—he could 
only say that it would not be without great consideration and considerable hesita- 
tion that he should join in any vote for the purpose of inducing the house not to 
suffer the bill to pass into law. (Hear, hear.) 

_The Duke of WELLINGTON said that he wished to know the date of this 
bill, and whether it was jassed before or after the reception of a certain despatch 
from the Secretary of State relative to the administration of the civil govern- 
ment of Upper Canada ? 

Viscount DUNCANNON said that the bill passed the House of Assembly on 
rr of January, 1840, and the Legislative Council on the 20th of January, 


The papers were then ordered to be printed. 


CORN LAWS. 
ate House of Lords, March 22. 
Lord ASHBURTON begged leave to ask the noble viscount (Lord Melbourne) 
pa = Seg of the same sentiments, in relation to the Corn Laws, or 
rit was the i i j ‘ p 

aearel he core ee of her Majesty’s government to support any altera- 
Viscount MELBOURNE—I certainly remain entirely of the same opinion 
which I have before expressed—that opinion being, that it would be unwise, and 
in the highest degree imprudent, totally to repeal the corn laws ; at the same 
tume reserving my own opinion upon any modifications of the existing law 
which might hereafter be thought proper or appear expedient. 1 remain entirely 
of the same opinion, and unquestionably it is not the intention of the govern- 
ment, as a government, either to bring forward or support any motion for the 
repeal of the corn-laws or for any change or alteration in those laws. 
CANADA—UNION OF THE PROVINCES. 

. House of Commons, March 23. 
Lord J. RUSSELL said—I have been anxious to take the earliest possible op- 
portunity, after the arrival of the proposals of the Governor-General of Toso, 
to briag under the consideration of the house the important subjects to which 
those proposals relate. The subjects of Her Majesty residing in Upper and 
Lower Canada amount to 1,100,000. ‘They form one of the great families of 
the American province. To provide for the interests of such a population, and 
to establish the species of government which is best suited to that population, 
which is likely to increase not only by birth but by emigration, must be to the 
house a matter of great interest. But beyond this I am anxious to bring for- 
ward a measure which may, if possible, put a stop, except on very rare occa- 
sions, to that interference of parliament which has been rendered necessary of 
late years. After all the reports that have been received, after the different mis- 
sions that have taken place to Canada, and after hearing the objections made to 
the general views of the legislation of the government ast year, it was thought 
best by her Majesty’s miuisters that some one having the entire confidence of the 
government, who had taken a share in it, and in the various measures that had 
been adopted in the course of events, should proceed to Canada, and endeavour 
to ascertain upon the spot, combining a knowledge of the proceedings of the 
parliament of this country, with the evidence and sentiments of the best inform- 
ed persons in Upper and Lower Canada, it was thought right that such a person 
should go out to Canada, in order to give such a repor: to her Majesty's govern- 
ment as would enable them to bring forward a measure fortified upon such au- 
thorities, and, as far as possible, consistent with the wishes of the inhabitants of 
Canada. But although I conceive this step to have been not only expedient, but 
te have become, by the course of events, necessary, in order to enable us toform 
such a measure and go through all its details, I confess that I could not adopt the 
measure which I am about to ask leave of the house to bring in, unless I were 
able, as one of the advisers of the Crown, to recommend that some great mark 
of approbation be conferred upon that distinguished and gallant officer who, 
being kept on two occasions in a position of great difficulty and danger, 
manfully made head against the danger which threatened the govern- 
ment then reposing in his hands against insurrection from within and the 
danger of invasion from without ; and who, by his knowledge of that art 
which he had practised under the great master of modern days, the Duke 
of Wellington, and by his great firmness, resisted the progress of disaffec- 
tion within these provinces, and drove back those hordes which invaded her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions from without. (Cheers.) It was, therefore, with great satis- 
faction that I brought down the message from the Crown, which you, sir, read 
to the house this day. But in proceeding to state the grounds of the measure 
which I am now about to detail, I must first say that I am ready to agree that 
the measure of an union would not have been expedient if it had been found, as 
was foreseen by some, on inquiry from those interested in the settlement of these 
matters, that the people of Canada would regard it with an absolute repugnance. 
Sir, the present Governor-General of Canada has ascertained, and by the most 
accurate means, the sentiments of the people of Canada with regard to 
it. I should say that he could not obtain, by constitutional means, 
the general sentiments of the people of Lower Canada; but he called 





Viscount DUNCANNON laid on the table several papers relating to Canada, 
the titles of which we did not collect ; and also the act passed by the Legislature 
of Upper Canada for the sale of the clergy reserves. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY could not but express his surprise at the 
Noble Lord’s proceeding. He certainly should have expected from Government 
some explanation of their intentions respecting the very Important measure which 
had just been laid on the table. [Hear, hear.] In the Act passed in 1791, one 
seventh of the lands, called clergy lands, in Canada, were reserved fur the main- 
tenance of the Protestant clergy i that province, and the same law enacted that 
any subsequent measure which might be brought before Parliament for altering 
the disposal of these clergy reserves should be laid on the table of the Houses of 
Parliament thirty days before it was passed into a law. Now the Act just laid 
on the table repealed the whole of that Act of 1791. It took away all the pro- 
vision of land which had been made for the Church of England clergy in Canada, 
and gave one-fourth to the Church of England clergy, one-fourth to the Church 
of Scotland clergy, and two-fourths to Dissenters of every denomination in Ca- 
nada. What he had to complain of was, that in this case the Act of 1791 had 
not been complied with, for instead of there being thirty days between the laying 
the act on the table of the House and its passing, there would be only 23 at the 
most, owing to the intervention of the Easter holidays. [Hear.] Another 
ground of complaint was, that whereas the Act of 1791 was passed for the sup- 
port of Protestant clergy alone, the present act gave part of the reserved lands 
to Roman Catholics. [Hear.] Proceedings of a similar nature were carrying 
on in Australia, where seventeen twenty-thirds of the population were members 
of the Church of England ; there also reserved lands had been set apart for the 
clergy, which had been resumed ; but the principle was every where the same 
—that of depriving the clergy of the maintenance which had been set apart for 
them by the provision of the parliaments of former times. [Hear.] He trusted 
their Lordships would not sanction a measure which would go nigh to extinguish 
the Church of England in Canada, and which tended to promote religious dis- 
sensions in that province. [Hear.] 

Viscount DUNCANNON said that he laid the papers on the table in the cus- 
tomary way. If anything were irregular he could say it was on the part of the 
most Rev. Prelate, who had originated a discussion on this subject without any 
notice. When the most Rev. Prelate interrupted him he was about to move that 
the papers be printed. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY explained. 

Viscount MELBOURNE said that he could not submit to the charge that 
the government had acted unfairly. They had done all that was prescribed by 
the act of parliament. They were directed to lay the bill on the table of the 
house, and if it remained unobserved upon for thirty days it was competent for 
the government, as it undoubtedly was its intention todo, to advise her Majesty 
to give it her assent. The provisions of the bili were open to parliament, and 
it was competent for any noble lord to take what measures he pleased in rela- 
tion to them. Thirty days were quite sufficient for that }urpose, and therefore 
he did not think that the government was liable to the charge of unfairness which 
the most rev. prelate had brought against it. (Hear, hear.) 

The Bishop of LONDON said that he thought, in a matter of such impor- 
tance, the government ought to have given some intimation of its opinion as to 
the merits of this legislative measure. The noble lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies said that he would give that intimation when he laid the bill on the ta- 
ble of the other house ; and the noble viscount (Melbourne) had tow intimated 
that it was the intention of the government to advise her Majesty to give her 
assent to this bill. He had heard that opinion from the noble viscount with 
the greatest pain, because he believed that this measure was most unconstitu- 
tional in its character. The bill professed to consult the good of the Church, 
and at the same time it despoiled it of all its property, restoring afterwards one- 
fourth of that which legally belonged to it. f might be necessary to consult 
the learned judges on this point. He trusted, however, the house would not 
suffer the legislature to disgrace itself by passing such a measure. (Hear.) 

Lord HOLLAND said that the right rev. prelate seemed to have overlooked 
the fact that this was not a bill in Parliament, but a bill which had received the 
sanction of the Colonial Legislature 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH said he thought that the government could not 
have delayed this measure, but at the same time he felt the inconvenience of lay- 
ing the bill on the table in the absence pro tem. of all the noble and learned 
judges. It perhaps, might be a question whether or not the Colonial J egisla- 
ture had exceeded the powers granted under the Quebec Act. He thought that 
there were grounds for entertaming some doubt on that subject. The bill was 
only now on the table of the house, and as he understood that it was carried by 
@ majority of the Assembly, fairly representing the people of Canada which had 
agreed that this was a ineasure of compromise for the purposo of settling the 





together the Council, which was not formed by himself, but by his angen ng 
and received from it certain resolutions agreeing to the principle of the union as 
regarded its general heads, but leaving the details to the imperial parliament.— 
On proceeding to Upper Canada, the proposition was much discussed and debated 
in the Assembly, and in the Legislative Council. Some who were in favour of 
it, wished to affix certain terms to it, but upon a full debate and consideration of 
the entire question, the assembly and council came to a resolution, in accordance 
with the proposition of the Governor-General, in favour of the union, and unfet- 
tered by any restrictions or stipulations. 
dress, in which they alluded to certain points which they were desirous of having 
arranged to their satisfaction, but they at the same time expressly declared that 
they would not make their consent provisional upon the acceptance of these 
points. I will state now the evils which I think such a union particularly ealcu- 
lated toremedy. It was stated by Mr. Huskisson, in 1828, that great evils arose 
from the nature of the feudal law in Lower Canada, from the extreme complexity 
and intricacy of the tenures of land, and also from the fact that the state of the 
representation gave such a preponderance to the French race, that those of the 
British race found themselves aggrieved and oppressed by that superiority.— 
Now I think, with regard to those two evils, that an union does seem an 
appropriate remedy for them. The Earl of Durham has shown in a clearer 
manner than has been shown before how very little we ought to confound 
the conduct of the Assembly of Lower Canada with the views of the 
advocates of constitutional freedom. In fact, the Assembly of Lower Ca- 
nada, while they used all the weapons of freedom, while they used the constitu- 
tional arguments for the prevalence of free institutions, were using those argu- 
ments in order to establish a gross monopoly in the hands of ther own race, 
and to exclude from the enjoyment of those rights to which they were entitled, 
the general body of British inhabitants. Lord Durham has shown, I think 
most clearly, that whilst to all appearauce the advocacy of constitutional doc- 
trines was confined to M. Papineau and to the leading members of the Assem- 
bly, the English party found refuge in, and had the support of the Legislative 
Council, and were therefore obliged to take the side of prerogative, in opposi- 
tion to the popular assembly, while they were really more attached to those prin- 
ciples of liberty which it is our pride to uphold. In fact, the Assembly used 
the weapons of Hampden, in support of the principles of Wentworth ; and while 
they possessed the sympathy of a considerable number of the inhabitants of 
the United States, they used their utmost efforts to forward a scheme of govern- 
ment extremely exclusive, extremely hostile to all improvement, to the general 
extention of British enterprise, to the progress of education, and of social and 
political improvement. For this evil spirit there seems no better remedy—no 
more obvious or safer mode of proceeding, in order to put down this system of 
monopoly and exclusion, than to admit the inhabitants of both those countries to 
send members to one legislature, and thus leaving the French race to be rep- 
resented by persons of their own opinions, but depriving them of that preponder- 
ance of which they made so illause. In so doing of course there are many 
points to be attended to which hereafter I shall have occasion to advert to ; but, 
with respect to the general nature of the proposition, taking the number of the 
inhabitants of the provinces at 1,100,000, of which 450,000 are supposed to 
be of the French race, there seems no reason why the two together 
should not send members to the Assembly who would fairly represent 
the whole body, and give free scope to British enterprise and emigra- 
tion, without subjecting the French to any degree of oppression. I 
have always fan es | and from those who knew the sentiments of Lord 
Grenville, that it was not the intention of those who introduced the act of '91 to 
make a permanent division between the two provinces, but that at a future time 
it would be wise in Parliament to alter the provisions which were then made. 
The first question will be as to the declaration of the union. I should propose 
that her Majesty should give instruction to the Governor-General to make a pro- 
clamation of the union; that no day should be fixed in the Bill for this, but at 
the same time that there should be a limited period within which it should be de- 
clared ; and I should submit that it should not be later than six months after the 
passing of this Bill. It is the opinion of the Governor-General, that it is most 
desirable that an early period should be fixed for the union. There are some 
special reasons which make it 0 desirable. One is, that the Assembly of Upper 
Canada is at an end in the present year ; and it would be necessary, if the union 
were long delayed, to dissolve that Assembly, and to call a new one, which would 
be a measure obviously not desirable, when the two provinces were about to be 
incorporated. But a more general reason is, that the people of Canada are ge- 
nerally anxious to see a termination put to the long and vexatious struggle by 
which they have been agitated. [Hear, hear.] I proposed last year, consider- 
ing the time that would be taken in framing the various details in the articles of 
uuion, that the Assembly should not meet until the year after next ; but not only 
the authority of the Governor-General, but all the accounts I have received on 
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“+ the subject, have convinced me that it is a reasonable petition, to ask of the 
~ Parliament that as soon as possible they should terminate this anxiety, and give 

a settled form to the future constitution of Canada. It is obvious that if you 
continue the present special council of Lower Canada—a special council made 
by the Governor—you are continuing a species of Government which no one 
could wish or believe should be permanent. It could never be the intention of 
Parliament, or agreeable to the wishes of any portion of the Canadians, that that 
Government, despotic in its form at least, should be continued beyond the neces- 
sity for its duration. I come next to the constitution of the Legislative Council 
and Assembly, which, together with the Governor, it is pro should form the 
islature. It is pro , as in last year, that the Crown, or the Governor 
acting on the part of the Crown, should appoint the legislative councillors. The 
report of the Govenep enna states, that after consulting persons of all parties, 
while there were many who still adhere to their old favourite project of an elec- 


tive Council, they all agreed that if there were not an elective Council, the best | 


plan would be to leave the nomination as it was directed by the constitution of 
1791. A great party is attached to that proposal, and I agree with them in think- 
ing it gives a permanency and independence to the body which are most desirable. 
There is, then, a strony party in favour ef this proposal, and no party in favour 
of any other, except that of an elective Council, to which the Government had 
a most decided objection, and to which, on a proposing I made three years ago, 
this House expressed likewise its repugnance. The other House of Parliament 
came to a similar resolution. I ym therefore, that the nomination of the 
Council should be for life, the only disqualifications being bankruptcy or crime. 
The Governor-General! thinks it desirable that a pewer of resignation should be 
given, as it happened not unfrequently that a person who fully deserved to be 
placed on the list of councillors went to reside in a distant part of the country, 
and by entirely abandoning his duties as a councillor, swelled the list in point of 
numbers, without any advantage being derived to the province from his-services. 

An Opposition MEMBER here asked, as we understood, what is the number 
of the councillors ? 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL resumed—lIt is not proposed to limit the number, but 
we intend tkat they should not be less than twenty. The next question, and a 
most important one, is as to the future constitution of the Assembly. The Go- 
vernor-General proposes and the proposition seems to meet with the assent of 
both provinces, that the number of representatives sent by Upper and Lower 
Canada should be equal. It is evident that at the present moment the inhabit- 
ants of the upper are not equal to those of the lower province. But, on the other 
hand, the mhabitants of Upper Canada are greatly increasing, and, if I were to 

ate on this subject, the probability, I should say, is, that in a few years the 
number of the inhabitants in the upper will be increased beyond those of the lower 
province. It is preposed, however, that the united Legislature should have the 
power ofadding members from time to time as the population increases. With 
t to the distribation of these members it is proposed that 39 should be al- 

lotted to each province, and should be distributed with no very great alteration of 
the existing boundaries. #@n the consideration of that question, it was found, 
not, indeed, that those @oundaries were very long established, but that they 
were convenient fer the*purpeses of representation, and that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult te forfh‘any scheme in a country where the inhabitents were so 
a or? increasing, either founded on population, or on area and population, which 
would be practically useful. However, on abstract grounds it may-seem fair and 
reasonable. It is, therefore, proposed that the existing division of Upper Cana- 
da should be taken. With regard to Lower Canada the proposition is, that the 
distribution of members should rather be ‘founded on the divisions which existed 
previous to the act of "29 than on those by which members were sent to the As- 
sembly in later times. Qneé of the subjects referred to by Mr. Huskission as just 
matter ef complaint, was the division of districts ; and though an act passed the 
Assembly for the redress of this grievance, a greater outcry was raised than be- 
fore existed, andthe British race became still more indignant that they had not a 
fair “ort of representatives in comparison to their number in the popula- 
tion. is propesed now, in order to reduce the numbers to those I have men- 
tioned, taking generally the existing divisions, that there should be.2 member for 
‘each county andeach town! It is intended that in Upper Canada, the towns of 
Kingsten, Hamilton, Brockville, London, Niagara, and Cornwall; and that in 
Lower Canada, Montreal, Quebec, and the Three Rivers, should each send one 
member. ‘The rest of the members for each province are to be returned by dis- 
tricts which we have called-counties. In no case have we placed tegether coun- 
ties which before’the act of 1829 were separate, but in nine instances we have 
combined counties which were separated mto two by the act of 1829. The re- 
sult will be, therefore, that.89 members will be sent by Upper, and 89 by Lower 
Canada, making a total of 78. It is intended that the province of Laquenay (so 
we understood the noble lord, but we heard him very indistinctly,) inhabited 
chiefly by a British race, and which expressed a strong desire to be included 
—- the counties of the lower province, should not be separated from it. Four 
years have been the period bitherto established for the duration of the Assembly ; 
and I do not see any reason for altering that practice. The next question relates 
to the laws, and the mode in which they are to be enacted. With regard to this 
question, it is preposed to give a general pewer to this Assembly only, but to re- 
serve certain subjects for the assent of the Crown, such as those pointed out by 
the constitutional act of 179%. It is intended that the royal assent should not be 
given in those cases if either House of Parliament addresses the Crown, praying 
its refusal. The subjects I referto include, among others, regulations con- 
cerning the Protestant religion and the Roman Catholic church. next come 
to consider a meet important subject, relating to a change proposed in the report 
of Lord Durham with regard to the power of the Assembly. It is proposed, in 
conformity with our own constitutional views and maxims, that money votes 
should not originate with the Assembly, but that a vote should never be given on 
such matters without a message from the gevernor, giving the Assembly the 
power of addressing him upon it. Another provision connected with this point, 
and one which I likewise think of great importance, regards its civil list. The 
Assembly of Upper Canada having expressed a wish that a permanent appropria- 
tion should be made for the governor and judges, it is proposed to carry into ef- 
fect that suggestion. It is also intended that with regard to the civil establish- 
ment, the civil secretary, and various other civil expenses should be voted either 
for a period of years or during the life of the Queen. It was thought that the 
charge’ for the governor and judges would amount to £45,000, and the other ex- 
of civil goverament to £20,000. We propose for this purpose £75,000, 
in that sum £5,000 or £6,000 for pensions. Of course on the demise 
wn the territorial revenues revert to the successor I propose, too, 
what was likewise proposed in the bill of last year, that the duties included in 
the act introduced by the Earl of Ripon, and collected under the 14th Geo. IIT., 
should become part of the Crown revenue. As this assembly will not then 
have the power of originating money votes, and as I should hope that an 
ample civil list for the purpose of carrying on the civil government of the 
apc and defraying the necessary expenses of the courts of justice will 
granted, I think we shall take away one great source of contention be- 
tween the Assembly and the Crown. It seems to me most important that 
when the Assembly put forward claims consistent with our monarchical form of 
government, we should remove as far as possible those sources of dispute which 
afford a real ground for contention. It seems to me that partly from defects in 
our constitutional laws, and partly from the defects of administration, evils 
which could not have occurred in that regular form of constitutional government 
which we enjoyed, have occurred in several of the colonies, and in none more 
than in Canada. It is,as | ima sine, not only the theory, bat the general practice of 
our governme: t, that to the executive belongsthe appropriation of money, the 
ministers being responsible for what they think necessary for the public service, 
and the house exercising that control over the grant which they think necessa- 
2. Bat in the colonies there is neither this division nor this control. In the 
place, it was frequently the case that persons entrusted with the confidence 

of the governor were above all control by the Assembly, were totally regardless 
of the votes framed by the Assembly, and therefore escaped that due examina- 
tion and responsitsility which persons holding important offices, to which great 
nditure was attached, ought to be subjected. On the other hand, the As- 
sembly not having that control which was proper and essential to the due perfor- 
mance of its functions, assumed the power which properly belonged to the ex- 
ecutive, and then, perhaps decording to their own interests, but more frequently 
in accordance with the interests of their constituents, proposed votes of money, 
and entered on a kind of expenditure which was not legitimate or beneficial to 
the = at large. Thus, while there has been no proper control on the part 
of the Assembly, and undue power vested in the hands of other functionaries, 
the people at large have lost the benefit of that kmd of government which they 
were told should be established amonyst them ; and they have neither the power 
to prevent improper expenditure by the officers of the Crown appointed by the 
governor, nor the security that their own popular Assembly will lay out the mo- 
ney and taxes of the people for other than special interests, or through local 
motives. That which I propose seems to have a great tendency to change this 
abuse. I propose that the direct power which the Assembly hitherto had with 
to money votes should be taken away, anda more wholesome practice 
substituted. I think, at the same time, it will be necessary, without any posi- 
tive enactment (for it would be impossible to introduce such a provision into the 
bill), but by the rule of administration which will be established by the union, 
that the Assembly should exercise a due contro! over the officers appointed or 
kept in office by the governor, and over the distribution and expenditure of the 
public funds; 1 am not of opinion, as I have often declared, that the 
official servants of the governor should be subject to exactly the same res- 
ponsibility as the ministers in this country, because the governor's orders issue 
directly from the Crown ; and it is unjust that the representatives in the Assem- 
bly should visit with the responsibility those who were not the authors of the 
acts which they condemned. But the practice has unfortunately prevailed that 
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there has been one set of men enjoying the confidence of the governor, forming 
very often a small party in the colony, uting the revenues of the colony ac- 
cording to their own notions, and having the great skill and practice which long 
| experience gives in disposing of the property and guiding the administration of 
the people, and on the other hand there have been men, ambitious perhaps, 
sti rhaps, but at the same time of great public talents; and that these 
shoul be excluded from their share in the administration seems an unfortunate 
and vicious system, and I think that by the rule of administration a better prac- 
tice ought to be introduced. (Hear.) In conformity with this opinion, my no- 
ble friend who occupied the situation which I now hold (the Marquis of Norman- 
"by), informed the governor of Nova Scotia that whenever a vacancy occur- 
red in the Council he was to fill it up by a person selected from the majority of 
the Assembly who he thought was properly qualified for such a trust. The occasion 
| of making the appointment arose soon after I succeeded my noble friend, and 
the governor of Nova Scotia requested to know whether he was to act on the di- 
| rection which he had received from my predecessor. I told him he was, and I 
know no better way of giving confidence to the provinces, and at the same time 
making the leaders of the Assembly practical men of business, than by appoint- 
ing them to situations of official trust and responsibility. I have said you can- 
not lay down any positive rule for effecting this object, still less can you trust 
to the legislature as your guide, because you never can agree to the advice 
which the members of the Assembly may give when it interferes either with 
the Imperial policy, or with the honour and faith of parliament or the crown. I 
would not then by any means lay down an inflexible rule on the subject, but I 
maintain that a general system should be adopted, by which the leaders among 
the majority of the Assembly should be included in the executive government. 
In thus making the distinction I propose to make between the powers which 
are to regulate the Governur-General and those belonging to the Assembly, if 
I did not go further I should deprive the Assembly of the power of making 
useful local improvements. It has been the custom with respect to these im- 
rovements, such as establishing local courts of justice, to propose a bill to the 
ouse of Assembly, and to vote the money out of the public taxes. Instead of 
this, I propose that they shall be brought into more regular and uniform opera- 
tion under the municipal government of these provinces. In Upper Canada 
there is already the form of municipal government—they have their townships 
and their elective offices, but they have likewise districts formed of two or more 
counties, which are attached to the local courts for the administration of jus- 
tice. But the powers are extremely limited. With respect to the power of tax- 
ation in Upper Canada it extends to 1d. an acre on cultivated lands, and 1-6th 
of a Id. on wild lands. The obvious effect is that there are holders of land to a 
vast extent whose taxes amount to an exceedingly small sum. I propose that 
the power of these municipal councils shall be increased, and that they shall be 
enabled to lay a tax of 3d. an acre upon all lands. There has been a report on 
this subject as regards Lower Canada, which shows how useful it would be to 
have some authority by which these local affairs should be governed. As the 
matter stands, there appears to be in Lower Canada no such authority. I pro- 
pose to transfer that authority which exists in Upper Canada—I mean the power 
of forming districts and settling the boundaries oP such districts. There are, I 
think, fifteen m Upper Canada, and, perhaps, twenty-five in Lower Canada.— 
These local divisions will be useful for such purposes as the improvement of 
the roads and the means of internal communication, and many others which 
could not otherwise be provided for. I conceive it necessary that parliament 
should provide for these things, because, as I have said, we propose, in another 
part of the bill, to take away the power of originating money votes. Another 
reason is, that it is one of those subjects likely to lead to great difference of 
opinion between parties in Canada, I think it very desirable to lay down some 
fixed and established rules for the settlement of these districts. There is an- 
other subject, which does not indeed form part of the bill, but inasmuch as it is 
a question of great importance, and materially affects the future government of 
Canada, I thought it my duty to give it my especial attention. I allude to the 
subject of emigration from this country. It appears that in both Upper and 
Lower Canada there are great difficulties in the way of emigration. The way 
in which the taxes on ial are imposed, and the way in which the sales of land 
take place in Upper Canada, do form such obstacles to the emigrants when they 
arrive there, that they may in a great measure be assigned as the causes of that 
evil which has been so much complained of—namely, that after going from this 
country to Canada, the emigrants frequently pass over from that province into 
the United States, and there become labourers (Hear.) I am convinced that 
some regulation to remedy an evil of this nature is absolutely essential. With 
respect to the general principle of sales of land in the colonies, it appears to me 
that nothing is more sound or better proved to be so than the system of which 
Mr. Wakefield was the most able advocate (hear, hear)—to enable a person 
to secure a certain portion of land. It does not force him into the auction mart, 
and he has not to contend with those who wish to obtain a tract of land which 
they do not mean to cultivate (hear, hear); but it enables him to obtain, at a 
certain rate, a fixed small portion of land—thus tending generally to increase the 
pulatiun, to render districts more thickly inhabited, and gave an increased va- 
ue to all land, besides imparting an increased strength to the population. With 
respect to the mode of carrying out this principle into practical effect, I do not 
wish to say more at present, especially as the Governor-General has said he 
means to address a despatch upon the subject. But I do think, by the intro- 
duction of a few principles of acknowledged soundness, and by taking care that 
the administration of the Crown lands in Canada shall be public, shall be open, 
shall be well and properly conducted by competent persons of established integri- 
ty, we shall be making a great and a most desirable change in the state of Cana- 
da within a few years. Of course, we must rely upon the concurrence of the 
House of Assembly ; but I rejoice to observe that this subject was a feature in 
the address of that body, to which they attached the highest importance. I have 
now stated the general details of the plan. 

An Hon. MEMBER—The qualification? 

Lord J. RUSSELL—I do not propose to alter the qualification of electors 
which at present exists, nor to alter the duration of the sittings of the House of 
Assembly, but that there shall be a qualification for those elected. (Hear.) I 
propose that those persons shall be in possession of £500 in land, not £500 an- 
nualincome. In making this statement, it is my wish to lay before the house the 
views I entertain, and the views which her Majesty’s government have been in- 
duced to take with regard to a subject of the greatest importance upon which 
some petitions have been presented to-night, and with respect to which I have 
laid upon the table of the house. I shall now allude to the question of the cler- 
gy reserves, and I hold in my hand a despatch from the Governor-General which 
accompanied that bill. The house is aware that by the act of 1791 oue-seventh 
of the land to be granted was set apart for the Protestant clergy. It was stated 
that the provincial Léeidigtard might repeal that act ; but it must be laid upon 
the tables of both houses of parliament, and the consent of the crown could not be 
given for 30 days after. ‘The subject was repeatedly brought under the notice of 
the legislature of Upper Canada—once by a despatch from the Secretary of State 
to Sir J. Colborne. The opinion of the House of Assembly of Upper Canada 
upon this subject has very little varied during a long course of years. Their 
opinion has, generally speaking, been in the first place that the clery reserves 
ought not to be set apart solely for the clergy of the church of England. As little 
were they ready to agree that these reserves should be set apar: solely for the 
church of England and Scotland in conformity with what was declared by Lord 
Lyndhurst ual ote authorities to be the meaning of the act of 1791. The ge- 
neral language held in the Assembly with respect to those reserves has been, that 
they ought to be given to ministers of every Christian denomination ; but so much 
difficulty was observed in the way of attaining this object that other schemes 
were proposed. It was thought that the reserves ought to be given for the pur- 
pose of education, and, in some cases, to the building of places of public wor- 
ship. In 1825, when Lord Bathurst was colonial secretary, the House of As- 
sembly passed certain resolutions in favour of appropriating the clergy reserves 
to educational purposes, and to the erection of places of worship. A bill to that 
effect was brought in and carried, by a majority of 19 to 17. An address was 
also agreed upon, by a majority of 21 to 9, for the appropriation of the reserves 
to purposes of internal improvement. In 1829 and 1830 an address was agreed 
to for their appropriation to the promotion of education, and the general improve- 
ment of the province. In 1831 it was resolved that to give the reserves to the 
support of one church was unjust and impolitic, and they should be devoted to 
the advancement and the erection of places of public worship. In 1832 and 
1833 bills were brought in proposing the appropriation of them to education. 
Those bills were, however, lost. In 1835 there were similar measures. In 1836 
it was proposed to devote the reserves to purposes of general education, and in 
1838 it was proposed to devote them to the maintenance of the Christian religion 
in the provinces. In 1839 various plans were proposed, one of which was, that 
the amount should be under the controul of the local legislature. With respect 
to the nature of the plan proposed by the Governor-General, and agreed to by a 
large majority of the House of Assembly, he proposes, first, that those sums of 
money which are now given for life, and which are placed on the territorial re- 
venues, should be placed upon any sums to be derived from the clergy reserves. 
The church of England and the church of Scotland are to have half of the sums 
that may be derived from the same, or any rents to be derived from the appro- 
priation of the clergy reserves. He goes on to say that the remaining half shall 
be divided among other denominations of Christians in the provinces for certain 
uses, such as registration, in proportion to the number of those sects. [Such, we 
believe, is the substance of the plan read by the noble lord, but his lordship being 
indistinctly heard in this portion of his speech, we cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of our report.] There can be no doubt that this is a question upon which a very 
strong feeling has existed in Canada—so strong, indeed, that I have heard from 
more than one quarter that part of the insurrection which took place three years 
{ago in Upper Canada was to be attributed far more to the excitement that pre 

















vailed upon this topic, than to any wish to separate the colony from the crown. 

(Hear, hear.) There are various feelings prevailing, but all of them are against 
the sums being entirely appropriated to the church of England. There is a 
strong feeling, not only in Canada, but on the continent of North Amenca, against 
the established church having there superior rights and privileges. Entertaining 
that opinion, they of course could not agree that there should be any peculiar 
privileges, or such a large distribution of these clergy reserves to the established 
church in Upper Canada ; because, according to the accounts I have heard, the 
number of the members of the church of England does not amount to one-fourth 
of the entire population ofthe province. (Hear, hear.) The Wesleyan Metho- 
dists have had strong objections to any part of these reserves being appropriated 
to Roman Catholics—a feeling which does not seem to have been participated in 
so strongly by the members of the church of England. But, however that may 
be, it is certain that in the Legislative Council and in the House of Assembly the 
great majority of members of the church of England voted in favour of this bill. 

That is stated inthe despatch: I would rather, on the whole, say that I am con- 
tent with the distribution just made by the authorities in Canada, than say that 
on abstract grounds that settlement is the best that could be made. Various rea- 
sons may be urged against that settlement, but I do not think they could be urg- 
ed with equal weight to that of preserving the peace of the province. It seems 
better that that which has most distarbed and divided the people should be, if 
possible, settled by the various branches of the legislature, without the interpo- 
sition of parliament. For my own , if | had to propose any scheme for the 
settlement of this question, I admit I should find it difficult to form one which, on 
the one hand, should meet with the concurrence of parliament, and on the other, 
which should not be met by the decided disapprobation of the people of Upper 
Canada. It is not at this day, after so long a period since the act of 1791, that 
you can expect to argue with a people composed of many different sects, and 
living on the borders of the United States, upon the abstract merits of a church 
establishment. Paley expressly says, that if the majority of the people do not 
belong to the establishment, the establishment changes places. & then, if the 
majority of the people in Canada were Presbyterians, that ought to be the reli- 
gion of the establishment. (Hear, hear.) Whatever my wishes may be, and 
whatever I may have thought to be possible 30 or 40 years ago, I am bound to 
say that I de not think you can at this time impose upon the people of Canada 
an established church from which the great majority of the people dissent (cheers.) 
Iam speaking in the sincere wish to maintain these provinces in connection 
with the mether country, and I think you must be prepared somewhat to 
bend your opinions [cheers]}—somewhat to relax in your views of a policy which 
may be agreeable to you, and which may be stable in this country, if you desire 
to conciliate the opinions and predilections—no less strong—of the people you 
wish to govern [cheers.] I have no hesitation in saying, that the view of her 
Majesty’s ministers is this—that unless Parliament should interpose, they would 
offer their humble advice to their Sovereign to give her royal assent to the Bill 
passed by the House of Assembly with respect to the clergy reserves [hear.] I 
think that by so doing we should take away from the future united legislature 
one great source of p Boer and establish a harmony on this particular subject 
upon which the minds of the people in the provirces have been so long and so 
much engaged. I think that then their wishes and views would meet with a 
ready and attentive ear from the Sovereign and from the Parliament of the coun- 
try. In all I have stated, in all my views, both with respect to the Bill I have to 
propose to bring in, and those other questions upon which I have nothing at pre- 
sent to offer, it has been my earest wish to state principles which should be in 
accordance with the permanent connection of those provinces with England. It 
has been one of the proudest of our national boasts that wherever we have es- 
tablished colonies we have made them fit to manage and enjoy those institutions 
which were once te sege our own—that we gave them an education fitting 
them to become freemen and to govern themselves according to those maxims 
which as Englishmen we most revere. [Cheers.] With respect to the United 
States of America, it is a boast that will for ever endure that England sent forth 
her sons upon that soil with an education, with habits and with feelings which 
fitted them to become the parents and progenitors of a free and mighty people. 
{Loud cheers.} You gave them that from which they will now never swerve— 
you gave them the love of free institutions, and you taught them the way in 
which the love of free institutions can manifest and exercise itself. [Cheers.] 
It is my belief that you may maintain the connection with the colonies of British 
North America without imposing terms which they would feel it incumbent upon 
them to resist, and that they may be made to add to your greatness and streagth 
without a wish on their part to take their station on the globe as an independent 
nation. I believe—and it was also the opinion of Sir stn Mackintosh, that 
the colonies, on looking at their circumstances of their situation, will see nothing 
to envy in those who are without the superintending power of their mother coun- 
try, for they will recollect that with respect to the burdens that press upon us— 
with respect, for example, to all those votes which have been proposed to the 
House during the last month for the purpose of maintaining the expenses of the 
Government and the charges of defraying our armaments by land and sea ; with 
respect, I say, to burdens such as these they will recollect they are free from 
them. The arm of Great Britain protects them—the power and reputation of 
this mighty empire will shield them if they should be attacked. They have the 

opportunity of applying the produce of such taxes as they may sce fit to impose 
upon themselves to the promotion of their own internal improvement, to the ad- 
vancement of education, to the general welfare of their province. (Cheers.] I 
am convinced that if you pass such a Bill as that which I propose, with any such 
alterations which a mature consideration may suggest as necessary to make its 
provisions satisfactory—I say if you can puss such a bill, and establish a perma- 
nent free constitution in British North America, under which British settlers may, 
on their resorting to those regions, peaceably and quietly live, you will add 
strength to your empire, and you will rule over subjects on the other side of the 
Atlantic to the full as loyal to their Sovereign as any inhabitants of the British 
Islands. [Cheers.] You will be establishing no form of slavery on those distant 
shores, but you may rest assured that while your power and reputation will be ex- 
tended, their freedom and happiness will be secured. [Loud cheers. ] 

Mr. HUME said, he did not expect any beneficial or satisfactory result from 
the passing of this bill. Every thing that the colonists wanted ought to be 
granted ; the collection of their own revenue, the legislative assembly uncontrol- 
led, and other demands. It was impossible that the union of the provinces 
could strengthen the connection with England, nor peace and goodwill be es- 
tablished, unless the legislature had their rights. He wished the Clergy Re- 
serves bill to be rejected until the people were united and in a condition to act 
for themselves. 

SIR R. INGLIS said, the land, called the Clergy Reserves, had been con- 
veyed by acts of Parliament to a Protestant party; and it was amps to 
maintain that the property could be applied to secular purposes. The inten- 
tion of the legislature was to give these lands to the clergy. ‘The honourable 
member was strongly opposed to the noble Lord’s bill, he should however not 
oppose its introduction, but reserve his opposition to future stages of the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. PAKINGTON wished to ask the noble Lord if the Clergy Reserves Bill 
could be legally carried into effect by the legislature of Canada,—also what de- 
nomination of christians would be benefitted by the change about to be made,— 
and whether under the 31st of Geo. III. the colonial legislature would have 
power to deal with those reserves which were already attached! He was op- 
posed to the bill, but would not object to its introduction. 

Sir Charles GREY said he could give his most conscientious approbation to 
the bill; it had occurred to him that the best solution of the difficulty with res- 
pect to the clergy reserves was to sell those reserves as soon as possible, and 
then divide the proceeds between the English and Scotch Protestant churches, 
The Roman Catholic clergy were already amply provided for. Then, if the 
Dissenters were reasonable, their clergy might be provided for in those ecclesi- 
astical districts in which their oe should be found to embrace the 
majority of the inhabitants, or they might have small provisions allotied to them 
out of the remaining waste lands. 

Sir R. PEEL said, his chief object in rising now was to ask the noble Lord 
what position the Clergy reserves, in Lower Canada, now were in '—also, whe- 
ther if neither house should interfere to recommend the Crown to consent to the 
act of the legislature of Upper Canada before the union, the noble Lord would 
still propose to leave to the united legislature of the united provinces the mode 
of dealing with the reserves of Lower Canada, subject to the provision of the 
act of 1791, viz., that no colonial act should be considered as passed until it had 
been laid before both houses of the Imperial Parliament, and agreed to by the 
Crown, if neither house objected ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, if her Majesty assented to the bill from the upper 
province, the appropriation of the reserves of Lower Canada would be left to the 
settlement of the legislature of the united provinces, subject to the act of 1791. 
The united legislature would not have power over the endowments already laid 
down. With regard to the division of proceeds of the Clergy reserves between 
the clergy of the Church of England and of Scotland, the 7th and 8th of Geo. 
IV. provided that one fourth of those proceeds should be invested in this coun- 
try. This wasdone. Now the Governor-General of Canada desired to have 

the money re-invested in Canada, but this, according to the opinion of the law 

officers of the Crown could not be done without another act of Parliament. An- 

other point he had to explain. It was intended to make the debts of the upper 


province the debts of the united provinces, as the greater part of the public works 
were for the benefit of both, but the lower province had as yet given no assis- 
tance therein. With respect to the questions of the honourable member (Mr. 
Pakington,) if he would put them in writing, he would take the Opinion of the 
law officers thereon: endowments already appropriated, however, would not be 
interfered with. : 

After a few remarks leave was given to bring in the bill. 
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